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ONLY EYE. 



CHAPTER I. 



A FAILING HOUSE. 



lUTRS. CAMERON and her son George 
were having a few words. This was no 
unusual occurrence with them; it did not 
mean much; but they were both rather irri- 
table, and having in their dispositions more 
sensitiveness than forbearance, their hearth 
was sometimes aglow with fires the Charities 
would not have kindled. George had been 
aggravating. He had admitted, without a 
becoming tincture of shame, that his commerce 
had retreated from storey to storey and then 
concentrated itself in one apartment ; so that 
many rooms which, under his mother's sway, 
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2 ONLY EVE. 

had been redolent of a hosier's unctuons 
wealth, were all ungarnished. He wanted 
her to spend a little money on these useless 
rooms to turn them into tenements; and she 
was vexed at his want of success and her 
consequent poverty, and was making all 
kinds of puerile objections before coming to 
the true one — the want of cash for that or any 
other purpose. 

" Why don't you make your tenants pay up ?" 
George remarked. " There are two or three who 
have not brought in a sixpence for months ; 
and their arrears would be almost suflBcient," 

" That is very true ; but the tenants suffer 
•as much as we do from bad times ; you know 
how high every thing is ; and you would not 
have the poor folks starve. If I were to 
distrain I should only get more empty 
cottages on my hands," his mother replied 
more gently, for she was conscious that she 
had been too lenient for their own interest, to 
these tenants. 

" I don't wish you to distrain; but surely 
you could go round and collect the rents as 
you used to do. I hate going in for their 
pennies. What with their looks and my own 
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convictions I feel like an execution in the 
poor little homes." 

"And what do you suppose I feel like 
when I see lean, long-faced children, who, 
of all things, are bound to be round and rosy, 
hanging about my own doors ? Would you 
have me take the dry crust out of their 
mouths for the sake of giving house-room to 
a few more unsightly objects ? " 

The old lady had been fat and comely 
throughout a long life ; she had gone through 
even more than a woman's share of troubles, 
but they had never been of her own making ; 
and she had borne them as the consequences 
of some ancestral error too remote for any 
responsibility to rest with her, and too in- 
evitable to be averted. So, when year by 
year sickness and death had come into her 
house, she had accepted the conditions, with- 
out murmuring that the laws of cause and 
effect had not been specially nuUified on her 
behalf. Business embarrassments, when com- 
ing in the usual natural order, met with 
similar resigned reception; but that the 
sphere of her son's labours and successes 
should be continually narrowing about him 
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till he was driven into a mere corner and 
had to wait, as if he were a spider in his web, 
for his daily fly, was more than she could 
endure patiently; for that wotdd not be if he 
gave his mind to his work. Her nature was 
ease-loving and generous; she had been 
compelled to work hard and thoughtfully, as 
if she had been the master instead of the 
mistress of a large family ; still, nothing could 
restrain her generosity, except her necessities, 
for that was inherited from an old and a 
magnanimous race. 

George respected her fine qualities, but 
lived in a normal state of irritation because 
his tastes could not coincide with his duties 
as a son and a hosier. 

" You take delight in flouting me," he said 
crossly. " Our cottages are clean and airy, 
and far more healthy than the dismal dens 
most poor people crowd into ; and we ought, 
at least, to furnish them with whatever good 
influences we can. It might be done 
easily." 

" I tell you I have no money, and there is 
none to be had from the cottages while trade 
is so bad. The Fletchers left last week 
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because I asked them for their rent and they 
had nothing to give.'* 

" Ay, I am rather sorry you let the Fletchers 
go, for several reasons. They were respect' 
able people once and have had to go through 
some wrongs; and there's that girl Kitty, 
she will never live in Box Court," George said, 
more consistently with his feelings than his 
theories. 

" I did not give them any dismissal; they 
took themselves off in the night, too proud 
'to stay any longer on the terms, I expect. 
The fact of the matter is this, George, you 
must give less time to . your own whims and 
fancies and look to the ways and means, or 
we shall soon be without a roof to cover us. 
I have told you my mind so often that you 
take no heed ; now it is surely time for you 
to see for yourself. You have been going 
down in the world ever since you took to 
the management of the factory, as steadily as 
if it were according to principle." 

"I expect most people do pretty much 
what they like best. Mine are not expensive 
tastes; I neither drink, nor smoke, nor 
marry; and if I don't earn I don't spend." 
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*^ That is just the mischief! I have as little 
regard for money as you have ; but I cannot 
bear to see you in that old coat that seems 
to get bigger every time you put it on. lb 
makes you look as if you too were falling into 
a decline, like all the rest of the children." 

Mrs. Cameron seldom invaded the past; 
some people called her hard and forgetful. 
She was not so; but had no predisposition 
to melancholy retrospect, and the past was 
peopled with those she had loved and lost. 
George understood her ; and when that half- 
suppressed sigh reminded him of what her 
home had been, he tried to become less 
antagonistic. But he was wedded . to his 
music and his quiet, studious pursuits, and 
detested his- business, having taken to it just 
because it was all at hand, the only chance 
left for a living to the last of the family; 
and he had been brought up to it by an active 
will, while his own had been as active on 
other matters. This business had been car- 
ried on by Mrs. Cameron, after her husband's 
death, in the large warehouse which occupied 
one side of her wide, pleasant yard. On the 
opposite side was a row of her own cottages, 
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inhabited by frame- work knitters, the dwell- 
ing-house formed t^he third boundary, while 
the great blue doors and a strip of garden 
ground made up the enclosure. The jfront of 
the house faced the principal street of Fram- 
borough, a long street, narrow and steep at 
its upper part, which was ancient-looking, 
and extending to the marketplace where the 
Camerons lived. The homestead was com-, 
modious and intended for the shelter of a 
happy, prosperous family; but the nine years 
during which the angel of death had been 
a regular visitant, had left a shade about the 
place George and his mother could never 
dispel. After some fluctuations the hosiery 
trade became chronically low; and Mr. Ca- 
meron, naturally presuming that feminine 
rule had something to do with their ill estate, 
took the management into his own hands; and 
these, being already affianced to his violono, 
had no aptitude for a new compact. So the 
" goods " retreated to the second storey, then 
to one room, and finally, musical instruments, 
books, and the treasures of a virtuoso usurped 
the place designed for hose and yam. 
People did not fail to give him blame in full 
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measure. There was nothing ameliorative 
about him ; he was captious in conversation ; 
exacting more intellect and higher principle 
than he was Ukely to meet with, and therefore 
neither tolerable as an opponent nor grateful 
as a partisan. The actual superiority of his 
character, being opposed to the genius of 
success, was not acceptable. There must 
have been some strange misalliance in his 
nature; for while no one could doubt the 
graciousness of his soul, his acts seldom 
pleased. He would lend money, while he had 
any, without considering the probabilities of 
seeing it again, and would shrink from re- 
minding a poor tenant of rent-day; but he 
would throw a bundle of hose at the weaver's 
head if the work displeased him, and set his 
teeth in a provoking way, his whole manner 
expressing unmitigated scorn, if any one 
crossed his judgment. As human nature 
prefers some show of respect to any amount 
of obhgation, his failures did not excite 
much regret. He was quite aware of his 
outward relation to men and things; and 
though it cannot be said that he enjoyed it, if 
he had oared sufficiently there is no doubt 
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he might have come within the social pale. 
He would not make the necessary concession 
in the first instance; and as the breach 
naturally widened, he was the less disposed to 
throw in the required amount of sacrifice. 
He knew, also, that an uninterrupted course 
of misfortune has its ludicrous side; and 
that any new failure would be commiserated 
with a smile of that gently pleasurable kind 
so well known to those who are too wise to 
fail. Such sympathy not being congenial, 
his alternative was seclusion. Music and lite- 
rature were to him more than compensation 
for greetings in the market-place or even 
club politics ; and it was not likely that he 
should give up these tastes because they were 
not in the bond of an ordinary prosperity. 
His nervous temperament, his aspirations, 
and disappointments only bound him the 
closer to the friend that never failed him — 
the much-traduced, but inexhaustible violono. 
As he sa whow people turned from him in 
the streets, or looked askance when he entered 
the commercial room, now that his coat gained 
in amplitude and lost in surface, it was no 
wonder that he withdrew himself more and 
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more into the sanctuary of his own high 
intelligence, devoting his heart to the great 
responsive instrument that awaited his touch, 
only to fill his life with satisfaction or cre- 
ative energy. 

Putting his hands into his pockets, George 
pushed his chair from the tea-table with some 
force, and sat thinking. That quiet, medi- 
tative manner was the one that suited his 
appearance best. Under excitement his 
features were too mobile, and became so 
restless as to be amusing ; but when he was 
thinking the lines smoothed themselves away, 
the broad forehead and massive brow became 
grand, and the strong, fine contour of head 
and face demanded respect. 

"I suppose it is wrong, as well as unpopular, 
to Hve for private ends," he said reflectively. 
" The issues are too Umited, that is all ; there 
is no principle at stake. One man suffers 
his business to devour his existence, another 
gives in to what are called pleasures, and a 
third has a mind of his own that seems better 
worth looking after than any thing else. I 
know what you would say, mother; each 
man ought to be the centre of a system at 
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^y 3,ge, and take care that he does not 
absorb all his own light and life. I daresay 
if the plunge were once made into such a 
novel state one could get adapted. A new 
sense has been known to develope itself under 
exacting circumstances. But I really cannot 
see what we should do with another mistress." 

" Don't you see, George Cameron, another 
mistress, setting upon you a new and stronger 
set of influences, would not let you sit and 
fiddle like a man possessed while every 
thing about you was going to wreck. 
Children's little hands and feet would soon 
put by those cold, stony things you pore 
over by the hour out of sheer defiance of 
the laws of nature and providence; for the 
flood came, surely, to put them out of sight. 
You would have to work as well as play, 
and to smile as well as grumble and growl ; 
and you would find every thing sweetened 
by the variety." 

" Well, and who is to redeem me ? I have 
no doubt the ways and means have all been 
settled under that sibylline cap of yours." 
George feigned an indifferent manner; but 
the furtive, glance of his grey eyes showed 
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that he was interested in the expected 
reply. 

Mrs. Cameron was not the less on the 
watch for the effect of her suggestion. The 
likeness between the two was remarkable 
under the power of this similarity of expres- 
sion ; her intellect, naturally of a clear, hard 
type, and much exercised by her circum- 
stances, having given a masculine breadth 
and strength to her brow and mouth. She 
had certain reasons for thinking an oracular 
answer would not be misunderstood ; and she 
knew some of £he more delicate concerns of 
himiankind ought to be delicately introduced. 
So she said, " The whist-club meets at Mrs. 
Elton's to-night, and I don't hke to dis- 
appoint them. If I am not at home by ten, 
you might call for me. Mary came home 
yesterday, I hear." 

It had been raining all day,- and George 
thought this votary of whist, having taken her 
tea at home, had given up the idea of joining 
her club; but she remarked, her absence 
would make so many idle hands she had better 
brave a little rain ; and her pattens and calash 
would take her so far well enough. 



CHAPTER II. 



A VOIOE IN THE BAIN. 



npHE economy of the social system at Fram- 
borough was rather peculiar. There 
were no evenings at home. Its traditions 
for generations had been musical and poli- 
tical. Many of the young people were 
proficients ; and their success having been 
attained by sedulous practice in groups, 
had to be assured in companies. Their 
parlour concerts were charming, but they 
must be well prepared; and as they took place 
monthly, twenty evenings at least were de- 
voted to the development of each full-blown 
one. These musical gatherings had contained 
so much of the excitement of public exhibi- 
tions, they were continually liable to over- 
step the barrier. One or two of the ama- 
teurs had indeed already felt the charm of 
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popular applause; and were looked upon, 
accordingly, with a sort of gentle reverence, 
most gratifying and inciting. Of course all 
this interfered with the mild moralities of 
domestic life ; whether for good or evil was 
the concern of the young people themselves. 
Their elders had their own distractions. 
There were card clubs for quadrille and 
whist for the elder ladies, which assembled 
alternately at the houses of the several 
members; and there were political clubs 
for the men of various grades, held in the 
hotels and pubhc-houses, which every house- 
holder considered he was under an obhgation 
to his borough to attend, and to lift up his 
voice for or against the institutions of his 
country. 

Mr. Cameron had been as regular an 
attendant of these evening meetings as any 
man in Framborough, so long as he could 
order the indispensable glass with a clear 
conscience and look as well favoured as the 
rest of the set. But, unfortunately for the 
peace of an unsuccessful man, the inner and 
invisible part of him is apt to gain in fine- 
ness of apprehension as the outer and visi- 
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ble becomes worn and hard pressed. Mr. 
Cameron, under his perpetual reverses, had 
become as sensitive as a sea-anemone; his 
soul seemed to surround itself with tentacles, 
at one moment shrinking even from the 
most friendly observation; and at another, 
for every soul has its hungry moods, closing 
round the sUghtest oflTence and assimilating 
it at its own discretion. He began to feel 
that he was better away. In his own room, 
with his various interests, he did not feel 
so much at odds with his fellow-creatures ; 
and, fortunately for him, he had plenty of 
resources with which he was generally per- 
fectly satisfied. 

There was, however, a thorn in the flesh 
of this much tried man that often rankled 
even in his soUtude. Sometimes it reminded 
him that he was but a lonely, selfish being 
after all, refining one half of his nature at 
the expense of the other. Sometimes the 
violono itself was the sorceress, bewitching 
him with sweet suggestions and moving his 
willing soul with its strains of deUcious 
hope or sighs of a happy love, only to leave 
him the more profoundly conscious that his 
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destiny was a forlorn and lonely one. He 
fancied lie managed to keep this unpropitious 
desire of liis life safely hidden jfrom all eyes ; 
for men, as well as maidens, are conventional 
about their aflTections, fancying it is a shame- 
ful thing to love without fiill equivalent ; as 
if any honest love were not ennobling and 
holy ! 

That night, after talking with his mother, 
he feared she must have divined his secret, 
as she had spoken so much to the point and 
had regarded him with such a tender, yet 
searching interest. For his own part, he . 
felt confident he had nothing to hope for; 
and yet the mere allusion she had made had 
excited hiin. And her reminders of what he 
was and what he might be, set him thinking 
and schenring wildly, while he played with a 
spirit and ecstasy hitherto rarely known to 
him, musical enthusiast as he was. 

It was not one of his composing nights, of 
course. Genius must be perfectly fi:ee of 
self-consciousness, or passion, to develope 
itself, whatever the conditions of its birth 
may be ; so he had turned to the " Messiah," 
the human friend as well as the Divine 
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Master. He had a habit, when playing, of 
contorting his features rather grotesquely, 
his nerves having no power of resistance 
when his soul was having all its own way ; 
and the Pastoral, soft and intensive as it is, 
left all his senses free. A human voice, 
from the near world, seemed to be blending 
with those far-ojff angel whispers of the soft, 
Syrian night. Pausing over one of those 
dehcate passages he always found some new 
grace in, the tones of a rare voice reached 
him; and he laid the violono down gently 
that he might be assured, for the voice was 
so pure and free from any material signs, 
any one so perfectly in relation with his 
theme as Cameron usually was, might have 
been deluded for the moment. 

No, it was certainly not one of the angels 
of the Nativity, or the violono breaking forth 
into song under his leading ; and' yet the rain 
was pouring down, and the wind, blowing in 
sharp gusts from the east, was driving it 
against the warehouse windows with a savage, 
hissing violence that made exposm'e for any 
one, especially a being with such a voice, most 
unreasonable. After the first few moments 
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of charmed surprise the thought of this cruel 
risk became painful, and he cleared his way 
to the window as quickly as hosiery bales 
and his precious fossils could be moved. 
The casement had not been opened for so 
long the fastening was rusty and took some 
time to stir ; and while he was working at it 
the singer raised her voice in a more assured 
and appealing way. Cameron perceived then 
that there were tokens of some training in the 
voice, and plenty of life. It was a fine, rich 
" organ," though evidently youthful ; and he 
was almost in a passion with its possessor for 
exposing it, with so Uttle regard, on such a 
night. He wrenched hard at the window, 
opening it at last with a jerk that let in an 
accumulation of wind and rain which was 
overwhelming for the instant. 

Under that window, in the rainy, glistering 
court, standing so that the light of an oil- 
lamp could fall upon her, was a tall, young 
girl. She looked very young and fragile as 
she stood there — one of those wonders of 
endurance sometimes met with in the world's 
rough ways, and which now and then raise a 
doubt if our ways can supplement to much 
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purpose those of tlie Providence that shapes 
all destinies. She took no heed apparently 
of the opening of the casement, but went on 
singing with her face turned towards the 
light. 

That fine voice coming fi'om one so im- 
material in appearance — those bare feet 
gleaming on the wet pebbles — the drenched 
hair hanging about the thin, naked shoulders 
— and the forlorn clinging frock, made the 
appeal of the young singer quite irresistible. 
It would have been pitiful to any one, and 
Cameron was receptive and easily touched, 
though his nature was usually obscured by a 
hard, unreasonable manner. Not knowing 
what to do in such a case, he was half inclined 
to be angry ; for it was not probable that the 
means of help lay with him. To his surprise, 
on thrusting his hands desperately into his 
pockets, there were two or three halfpence 
lingering there, and he threw them at her 
feet, saying sharply, " That is all I have for 
you, child. Eun home this minute, and don't 
stand, like a young fool, singing in the rain." 
She did not look at the money, but stopped 
her singing and raised her hands as well as 
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her face, both looking very wan in the lamp- 
light, towards the open window. 

Perhaps she saw him; he did not know 
whether there was light enough ; but he set 
his teeth together, as he always did when he 
meant to be determined, and, looking as re- 
peUant as possible, asked, " What is it you 
do want ?" 

" I am so tired and so cold," said the girl ; 
and then he perceived by the light in her 
great eyes that they were looking straight 
into his. 

" Of course you are ; why don't you go 
home?" 

" I have no home," the child said — ^rather 
heedlessly, he thought, considering what such 
a declaration must mean to a young girl ; but, 
with a more intense expression, she added, 
"I heard you play so beautifully, and then 
thought I might come in here." 

** It was a very foolish thought; but young 
things like you are always foolish." The 
tone was gentler, but meant to be decisive 
still. "Why don't you go to the work- 
house ?" 

Mr. Cameron felt vexed with himself as 
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soon as he had said this : it did not seem just 
the right thing to suggest ; but he was in a 
difficulty, with no apparent outlet. 

There was not any reply at once; then 
the child said, "Mamma was a lady, sir; and 
we could not help getting badly off." 

He had put his head out of the window to 
listen to her replies, and was getting very 
cold. He was becoming more involved, too, 
in this intricate affair ; so he made a stronger 
effort to be stern as he said, " Well, well, you 
must go somewhere ; it is sheer madness to 
stand talking to me such a night as this." 

" Pray take me in 1 I have not any where 
to go to." 

Cameron drew in his head instantly and 
closed the window sharply. But this was a 
mere child ; how hard and suspicious he must 
be ! There was ignorance as well as need in 
that appeal-^so he thought as soon as he had 
shut himself in and the child out. 

She had not stirred; she must have per- 
ceived something of a gentle nature under the 
maimer he was making as peremptory as 
possible. His irritation was indeed increasing, 
but he was becoming the subject of his own 
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temper. Compassion for the young home- 
less creature, with its wonderful gift and fine 
sensibility, was welling high and likely to 
overcome — could she have sung with so 
much pathos had she not been quick to feel ? 
Then the declaration that, having heard him 
play, she thought she might come to him, and 
the confidence that kept her standing there, 
in spite of his denials and dismissals, were 
winning even in the face of common sense. 

"How can I possibly take you in?" he 
asked, opening the window again. " There 
are plenty of people in Framborough, women, 
you know, who might perhaps look after you; 
but I cannot just call to mind any one." 

This was a very natural perplexity, it being 
considered a graceless thing to recommend 
a poor, dependent, needy soul to the tender 
mercies of a friend. He could only think of 
one person who would accept the charge of 
sheltering this waif for the night, and he did 
not think he had any right to make use of 
her name. 

" I wish I knew what Mary Elton would 
recommend me to do," he thought, feeling 
half disposed to let the child go into the 
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kitchen to be warmed and dried, perhaps fed, 
while an asylum was decided upon. Making 
another attempt to rid himself of the little 
importunate, he said, " Pick up the pennies, 
there's a good girl, and run away. I dare 
say your mother or somebody is waiting for 
you by the big doors yonder." 

" Indeed, I am tilling you the truth : I am 
all alone. You will not send me away. 
Musicians are always kind to each other." 

" What a persistent little hypocrite it is I" 
Cameron muttered. 

Two or three of the tenants in the court 
had heard the voices and recognized the 
master's tones. Now they opened their doors 
and looked cautiously out. 

" Can you take this child in for the night, 
Mrs. Wilson?" Mr. Cameron called across 
the court, catching sight of a tidy matron 
whose house was not too full of young ones. 

The door was closed so quickly there was 
no doubt of the response ; and the woman's 
example was followed by the other prudent 
housekeepers. 

This tacit renunciation of the poor young 
creature determined Cameron's wavering 
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humanity. Why should he imitate the world 
he was ready to abjure, and whose moralities 
appeared more universal than admirable ? 

" Go to that door and wait for me," he 
said, indicating his own kitchen entrance; and 
setting his teeth together hard, as if his re- 
solution wanted an obstacle to overcome, 
which it was likely enough to meet with, he 
went down the stairs, through the private 
passage, to unlock the door for his singular 
visitor. 

He stirred up the fire and put on some 
wood, telling the girl to dry herself as quickly 
as she could, for when the mistress came 
home she would have to go. It was difficult 
to know what to do with her, all her clothes 
were so wet and her hair so long and bewil- 
dering. She did not make much trouble 
about her scanty garments, but shook out 
the waves of her black hair, and, lying down 
on the warm 'hearthstone with a sigh of 
content, was soon nearly hidden with the 
steam. 

Mr. Cameron looked on with a peculiar 
smile. He was rather enjoying this ultra- 
defiance of all the laws of propriety and 
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amused at her ready adaptation of every com- 
fortable circiunstance. " Shall you not catch 
your death of cold, child ?" he asked : " This 
steam will ruin your voice." 

She looked frightened. "I must take 
care of my voice," she replied, apparently 
trying to shake off the drowsiness that was 
stealing over her senses. " I think if you 
were to lend me a blanket it might keep me 
from catching cold." 

Mr. Cameron had known many children : 
this child was not like any he had ever seen. 
She was too self-dependent and apt for one 
who had been much tended, and not in the 
least awkward or shy or rude, as a daughter 
of the streets would have been. Besides he 
saw, notwithstanding the rain splashes and 
the scantiness of her raiment, that she was not 
sordidly clad, but even delicately clean. He 
fetched a blanket; and, rolled in the thick 
white folds, she looked something like a great 
Caddis worm, he thought. The tea-kettle 
began to sing, and as he did not wish her to 
go to sleep, he set about making some tea, 
and told her to sit up and keep awake till 
it was ready. 
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"Please, sir, I am too hungry for tea!" 
she said, the comers of her mouth drooping 
reproachfully. 

" Ah, children never do like tea, I believe ; 
but a minute ago you looked so like a grown- 
up woman, and now you are a child again. 
How old are you ?" 

" I don't know." The reply was almost 
too quick to be genuine. 

"Well, never mind.? Cameron preferred 
thinking she was a child. He disappeared, 
and came back with a disappointed air. 
" There is nothing in the pantry but bread 
and butter." 

She took the offered food, sitting up in her 
coil to eat* it. Mr. Cameron had brought 
himself a glass of porter, and as he drank it 
he noticed the child's great dark eyes look- 
ing wistfully at him. He offered her some ; 
and she drank it as though it were no new 
. beverage to her, and agreeable enough. 

" Ay, these singing women always like 
porter. Now, then, you can tell me your 
name and where you come from." 

" I am only Eve." There was a decision 
about the youthful mouth, which closed 
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instantly after the soft, feminine name had 
been spoken, as if all had been said. 

Mr. Cameron repeated the name with some 
contempt in his tone. He could not have 
been endowed with a perfectly regulated 
mind, for he had given way to a mode of 
estimating women and their ways as if the 
purpose of their creation had been but sorrily 
answered. Where the failure lay, he had 
not realized, nor had he any definite theory 
on the matter ; but somehow they were not 
subjects for congratulation ; and this mode of 
thinking was manifested by an expression 
slightly droll and slightly pitiful. This 
habit is by no means uncommon amongst 
men ; perhaps it is connected in some occult 
way with their manhood, it has nothing to do 
with a special vocation for celibacy or with 
any particular marital experiences. It can 
scarcely amount to a conviction; because 
those who most affect this scorn are usually 
shy and ill at ease in the society of women, 
or else give themselves up, with extraordinary 
devotion, to some one who appears to their 
eyes a paragon. In Mr. Cameron's case 
there was a certain brown-eyed maiden whose 
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very womanliness made his heart glad and 
filled his mind with the thought-seed of many 
a good and noble work. His mother, too, it 
was very well known, need not yield to any 
masculine mind in Framborough for sound 
judgment ; this he was right willing to attest, 
their numerous and peevish altercations not- 
withstanding. The upper current of feeling 
setting in this direction of gentle contempt 
for womankind, it was not to be expected 
that he would receive this name, typical of 
the essential feminine qualities, with grace. 

Eve detected this tincture in Mr. Cameron's 
tone instantly ; and, thinking he was a wise 
man, she hastened to explain her position. 

" Mamma used to be the * Graceful Con- 
sort * in the * Creation,' sir ; I believe that was 
the reason she called me Eve. She was beau- 
tiful then, and a fine singer — I have heard 
many people say so as weU as mamma ; but 
she had the small-pox, and was terribly spoilt, 
and so we became too poor to live at all." 

The girl told her little story simply, as if 
she had been reading it out of a book — Mr. 
Cameron standing by, contracting his brows, 
and looking rather incredulous. 
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" "Where did the * Graceful Consort * sing 
when she was beautiful ?" he asked. 

" In London, sir." 

" And where is she now ?" 

" She had to go into a hospital." 

" Did she never come out again ?" 

" Yes, after a long time." Eve was rest- 
less under this examination. 

"Then why did you not say so at once? 
I should advise you not to fence, but tell me 
a straightforward story; and, whatever you 
do, don't lie. Where is your mother now ?" 

Eve seemed ready to cry, and was silent 
for a short time ; the question was repeated, 
and then she looked up into his darkening 
face, and said decisively, " I do not know." 

" Who' sent you to me, then ?" Mr. Cameron 
asked, meeting her look with a penetrating 
gaze. 

Her eyes drooped before his ; but she an- 
swered coolly, " I came of my own accord." 

" Had you ever heard of me, that you 
came all the way from London on purpose to 
sing under my window?" he asked rather 
sarcastically. 

"Yes; I had heard you were a musician, 
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and so sure to be kind ; and I thought per- 
haps if I worked hard for Mrs. Cameron, 
you would teach me to be a singer like 
mamma." 

" You knew my name then ?" he remarked, 
drily, and with a curious smile. 

Eve gave a little start, as if she had got 
out of her depth and must recover her posi- 
tion. " I should think a great many people 
know you," she said; and then her tired 
eyelids nearly closed over the large, beautiful 
eyes, and she seemed silently pleading to be 
let alone. 

" Have you had enough to eat, child ?" 
asked Cameron sharply. " Are you warmed 
and dried ? Because my mother will be in 
directly, and she is sure to turn you out." 

This stimulating speech had the desired 
effect; and Eve was wide awake again and 
looking anxiously towards the door. 

Mr. Cameron's tone and manner changed 
as suddenly. " I wonder whether she is 
any good ?" he said half-consciously. " Of 
course she has inherited plenty of vanity. I 
wonder what you know ?" he added, address- 
ing himself immediately to Eve. 
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" I have learned my notes, and the scales, 
and " 

Mr. Cameron interrupted her with a laugh. 
" I meant, I wonder how much you know 
about yourself," he said. " Can you tell me 
your mother's name ?" 

Eve gave some pseudonym, half English 
with an Italian termination. 

" I thought so I" he exclaimed, with another 
short laugh. 

Eve, thinking he was ridiculing her name 
again, coloured; but being evidently of 
opinion that self-.defence is better suited to 
meet the emergencies of existence than 
endurance, she remarked, " Professionals 
always have uncommon names, you know, 
sir. 

"Yes, I know. You never knew your 
father, of course ?" 

" No, never." 

" Nor heard of him ?" 

"No." Eve wondered why his manner 
had become so strange and mocking, and 
looked up to see if she could make it out. 

He was regarding her with a singular 
intensive expression, varying with each mo- 
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ment as she watclied. Xow she fimded lie 
looked tender^ and phringlj at lier, and lier 
liopes rose; and again there was an angry 
liglit in Ids eres, and lie mattered defiantly, 
as if lie were scorning himaelf for his weak- 
ness or some one else for a wrong. She was 
still more astonished when, turning abruptly 
fi-om her, he said, " There, hold your tongue ! 
I know all about you." 

She started up, letting the blanket &11 
about her feet, and exclaimed eagerly, ** Oh, 
do teU me ! I have longed so all my life to 
know who I am !" 

He saw she was ingenuous now, at least, 
and the simplicity and the trustingness, com- 
bined, perhaps, with what he called his 
knowledge of her, conspired to bring about 
her desired end. Taking no notice of her im- 
petuous question concerning herself, he said, 
in his most aggressive manner, "I don't 
know in the least how th^y have brought you 
up. I daresay you are as vain and light- 
headed as any play-actor and will give the 
mistress a world of trouble, if she lets you 
stay." 

"I will try not," said Eve gently, too 
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gratefiil at perceiving the conceded grace to 
heed the mode of concession. " I have helped 
mamma with many little things, and I will 
help here if you wiU only teach me to sing 
weU." 

The apparent audacity of the young 
vagrant's address seemed to suit Mr. Came- 
ron's humour. It was impudence or inno- 
cence of the archest kind ; and he chose to 
accept the latter impulse. 

" I don't think they have made a hypocrite 
of you ; one can see through your lies plainly 
enough," he said. 

Eve had borne as much as she could bear. 
The strange, bold undertaking — perhaps co- 
erced in the first instance, but carried out by 
her own earnest wish and will — ^the exhausting 
east wind and the rain, the lethargic influ- 
ence of the warm hearth, and Mr. Cameron's 
acceptance of her, had been a rapid and 
exciting drama that might have overpowered 
a more experienced spirit than Eve's. She 
rose, and tried to disengage herself from the 
heavy folds of the blanket, that she might 
make her thanks in a proper, courteous 
manner ; but when she would only have bent 
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her knees as she had been taught, they failed 
her, and she sank upon them in a more 
reverential attitude than was required, and 
her voice was under no better control. The 
simple child-like look was extinguished again, 
and she appeared so like a weeping penitent, 
Cameron felt startled at the prospect he had 
made for himself. 

" Now don't cry," he said, sharply. " I 
cannot abide to see women cry, and they 
always do when there is any particular reason 
why they should not. I hear the mistress ; 
get up and look awake, and we will see what 
is to be done with you." 

The chck of Mrs. Cameron's pattens 
announced her approach, and George went 
to open the door for her. She was wet, and 
her cloak and hood were removed by her son 
with an assiduity quite foreign to his habit. 
She thought he was making amends for 
neglecting her hint that he should fetch her 
from Mrs. Elton's party. He was, in fact, 
much perturbed by the revelation that was to 
be made; for he had resolved, for certain 
reasons, that Eve should remain where she 
was at present; and he might have to 
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meet with more opposition than he could 
ignore. 

" I will go straightway to bed, George ; it 
will be better, as I am rather damp ; and I 
want no supper," said Mrs. Cameron, taking 
the lighted candle from his hand. 

** Come into the kitchen first ; you are 
wanted for five Ininutes," he said ; and she 
followed him. 

It was a startling sight that met her 
eyes on entering her well-ordered kitchen. 
Though, with instinctive niceness. Eve had 
been perfectly clean when she undertook her 
singular mission, the rain had splashed her 
light print frock and made her look very Ump 
and forlorn ; and the heavy black hair, only 
half-dried, was hanging drearily about her 
as she lay amongst the folds of the white 
blanket, the pure, soft cocoon of the poor 
night-moth. Eve had meant to obey Mr. 
Cameron, to wipe her eyes and to look 
awake. But as she tried to dry her tears on 
her wet frock the eyes were too tired and 
sleepy to resist. They could not open again ; 
she had fallen asleep in spite of herself and 
her strange circumstances, and was lying on 
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the hearth quite dependent on the charity 
that surely would not fail her then. 

" George Cameron, what is this ? " ex- 
claimed the amazed mistress of this strangely- 
usurped hearth. 

" This is a young girl I found in the court 
— she is all right, only she might have kept 
awake — and I have just engaged her to help 
you with the work. You wanted a maid, you 
know. She will be able to do a good many 
things, and to mind the house while you are 
at your club." George went on talking, 
because it suited him best while his mother 
looked so astonished and displeased. 

" This is a pretty thing to leave in charge 
of the house ! " 

" Well, mother, she will not always look Uke 
this. She is sharp enough when awake. 
She was not asleep when I left her a minute 
ago." 

Mrs. Cameron put on her spectacles and 
looked down more narrowly upon this "thing" 
she was so suddenly charged with, George 
watching the effect of the scrutiny with a 
singular smile. There was something that 
must be touching in this total dependence of 
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the young outcast. Perhaps this trust in the 
midst of so much helplessness and misery 
affected her, as it had her son; for Mrs. 
Cameron was a generous woman, foolishly 
generous she had been called, and her queru- 
lous temper proceeded more from an over- 
taxed heart than from a caustic disposition. 
Her tone was gentler and her face relaxed to 
an expression of pity as she looked at Eve, 
but she said, " You know, George, we cannot 
afford to keep a servant— besides, young girls 
are more trouble than they are worth." 

" This will not be exactly a servant, though 
she will be ready to help you whenever you 
want her. She has a very fine voice, and will 
repay us well for our trouble in time." 

Mrs. Cameron hardened again instantly, 
and looked very sarcastic as she remarked 
coldly, " Oh, it is just one of your musical 
whims, is it ? Perhaps you may be able to 
teach her to live upon sound, but I shall 
scarcely know how to make her voice useful 
in the housework." 

George foresaw any thing but a pleasaiit 
time before him if he persevered in keeping 
this girl in the house, before the face of his 
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mother's antagonism, and he was never 
patient when crossed ; but he tried hard to 
be forbearing now, for he was aware his 
scheme required all his reasons to make it 
seem any thing but absurd. 

" Let us try her for a little while, mother," 
he said; and the unwonted courtesy of his 
tone was not lost upon her ; " I will teach her 
to manage her voice, and if you will mind 
her manners just a little we may find some- 
thing to work upon. We have had twenty 
girls without voices, and they have mostly 
been failures. Perhaps we may not be any 
the worse off for having something to think 
about and respect. Come, Eve, wake up," he 
added, more loudly, " here is the mistress." 

Eve opened her large eyes, and they were 
alight with life instantly. She seemed hke a 
creature to whom sleep came only with sheer 
necessity, the interests of hfe being too vital 
to be laid by wholly even during rest. She 
was rather startled as she saw this tall, sedate 
woman bending over her and regarding her 
with such intentness through those glittering 
spectacles ; and, as a young girl's first concern 
is usually the condition of her hair, she tried 
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to put into some order the heavy tangled 
locks that hung about her shoulders. 

"Let your hair alone, child, and let me 
look at you," said the mistress sternly. 

Eve's arms dropped instantly, and she 
looked up straight into Mrs. Cameron's face. 
There was not much anxiety in the eyes ; Eve 
was scarcely old enough to doubt humian 
nature yet. All young things take kindly to 
a good and pleasant place and do not expect 
that all roses are beset with thorns. But she 
wondered why Mrs. Cameron started so sud- 
denly from her and uttered such a curious 
old-fashioned exclamation, and glanced so 
furtively from over her glasses at her son. 

" Who is this, George ? " she asked 
sharply. 

George answered as curtly, " To us, she is 
only Eve." 

The old lady quickly resumed her com- 
posure, and merely said, " Ah, I am afraid 
she is one of your windfalls, fair and feck- 
less on the outside, not to be looked into too 
closely ! — However, we cannot turn her out 
to-night ; so I must get her some clean, dry 
things. Why, the child's feet are bare I how 
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cruel ! " she exclaimed in a motherly tone, as 
Eve stepped from the blanket to foUow her 
new mistress up the stairs. 

Mrs. Cameron saw that Eve was well 
washed and comfortably put to rest, and 
having satisfied her exacting mind that Eve 
was clean and wholesome, she returned to 
her son. 

George was pacing about the kitchen, utter- 
ing a singular musical sound, pathetic, but 
with some sweetness in it. 

" You know who she is, George ?" his 
mother asked rather shyly. 

" Ay, mother." 

Mrs. Cameron never said whether or not 
she knew ; but she made no more objections 
to keeping Eve. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MASTER OP WTOKAM. 

QOMB people make a toil of pleasure, others 
can turn their marked business points 
in a festive direction. The master of Wyckam 
liked to make the great events of his farm 
festivals for his friends. This gave a zest to 
the sheep-shearing, or the haymaking, or the 
harvesting, times of extra labour when the 
sun is warmest, which would have been 
burdensome if undertaken in the usual 
isolated, heavy manner of English agricul- 
turists. Mr. Forrest had been abroad and 
entered into the gaieties of the olive gather- 
ing and the vintage of southern climes with 
great delight ; and though he was forced to 
admit that climate is an important element 
in all out-door enjoyments, and that the mid- 
counties of England are not genial by habit, 
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he could generally combine and adapt his 
resources so as to make merry with his 
neighbours and get through his work too. 
He did not see why a man who was master 
of himself and of his time, who had some fair 
fields and a pleasant, commodious house, 
should not make opportunities of a free and 
gracious sort for others whose ways and 
means were not so favourable. At Wyckam 
the putting in of the sickle was inaugurated 
by a breakfast, half in-doors and half out, 
as the guests' tastes might be ; and the last 
harvest waggon had its celebration supper 
of the same rural character. The sheep- 
shearing admitted of a whole long day of 
easy, social enjoyment, when people came 
and went without even the formality of an 
invitation or the pain a " good-bye " always 
may suggest. 

It was a glorious summer day, and the 
hay was being made in the meadow by the 
brook-side. This was an opportunity full 
of gentle incidents, and was taken full advan- 
tage of by the farmer's friends. Trout had 
been caught in that brook, and this prestige 
was a reason for those of sanguine tempera- 
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ment to wile away the lazy hours under 
the willows, in a state of easy expectation 
compatible with even more beguiling conrer- 
sation, Mr. Forrest was not indolent, but 
he was not devoted to his business simply 
for the sake of it. . He could supervise with 
friends at his elbow and make hay with a 
few amateurs in muslin, whose eyes were 
brighter and fuller of admiration than the 
tired eyes of the hirelings, who plodded on, 
perhaps as disinterestedly though they were 
hirehngs with tired eyes. He welcomed all 
the world who chose to r6sort to his demesnes 
in a kindly and flattering manner, the manner 
which is the perfection of a welcome, as if 
always ready, and as if the fields and the 
fruits thereof were for every soul that could 
enjoy them, while a graceful participation in 
the actual labour was accorded to complete 
the charm. 

There was a group of possible fishers by 
the side of the stream; but as Bernard 
Fielding's line had become entangled in a 
leafy bough there was no longer the delusion 
of a need for silence, and no one thought Ber- 
nard's silence more golden than his speech. 
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He threw down his useless rod and lifted a 
guitar that a musical maiden had left in his 
charge while she made hay with Fred Forrest. 

" They are too much alike to pair well," 
said Bernard, looking towards the open field 
down which came the cousins, tall and glow- 
ing and strong, tossing the fragrant grass 
into the ready arms of the gentle breeze as 
if in very wantonness and pride of hfe and 
gladness. " They look like two winged 
creatures out on a triumphal march, don't 
they, Mary?" he added, turning to a young 
girl who was also watching the pair with 
admiring eyes. 

" Yes, Miss Lawson is certainly very hand- 
some," said Mary. 

" What of Mr. Forrest? dp you not think he 
is handsome ? I call him rather too high- 
coloured for this weather ; but men never 
can judge fairly of each other's appearance." 

" I don't think he is more coloured than 
his cousin," said Mary, with a Uttle feminine 
spirit. Her own colour was usually delicate, 
but she blushed now and looked diligently 
into the water, as if she would escape from 
further notice^ 
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" Fie, Miss Elton 1 You have been listen- 
ing to Mrs. Poole's gossip. Now will you 
tell me why a woman should not make 
herself look as handsome as possible ? Why 
is she to blame for supplementing nature a 
little, according to the best she can ?" 

" I know you don't admire Miss Lawson, 
so I shall not try to answer you," said Mary. 

" I wonder what makes Mr. Forrest choose 
her at last. I should make rather a point of 
certain exemptions were I free to choose." 

" Perhaps he was not free to choose," Mr. 
Cameron remarked rather cynically. " Miss 
Lawson bears the concise conqueror's motto on 
her forehead, and she is too well accustomed 
to conquest to accept any other condition." 

" It is not like Mr. Forrest to make such 
a display of his chains," Bernard said, re- 
flectively. 

" But suppose he ia like other slaves, not 
his own master in the matter ; or suppose he 
is only throwing dust in our eyes, as he seems 
really to be doing in his partner's?" Mr. 
Cameron threw a very full meaning into his 
words and a searching glance at Miss Elton's 
blushing face. 
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"Who can that tall, dignified woman be 
who is raking up the hay in that comer 
yonder?" Bernard asked, screening his eyes 
with one hand while he pointed out his 
object of wonder with the other. ^^ She 
looks like a Nemesis, and uses her implement 
as if she were dragging after her a prostrate 
enemy." 

" I daresay she is, in her heart," Cameron 
replied, while a strangely intense expression 
changed every feature of his face as he 
looked at and recognized this isolated hay- 
maker. 

" It is rather odd taste ; but very hkely he 
could not help that," he murmured, absently ; 
" women do manage somehow to have things 
all their own way." 

As he spoke the woman let the handle of 
her rake drop suddenly to the ground and 
came slowly towards the pair of haymakers. 
Mr. Forrest saw her, his eyes had been upon 
her from time to time, and he went to meet 
her rather rapidly. A few words were ap- 
parently interchanged, he nodded decisively 
in the direction of the gate, and she turned 
with a languid air to go away, Mr. Cameron 
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watching her with that nervous contraction 
of the brow habitual with him when much 
interested. 

Mr. Forrest did not return to his cousin, 
but came up to the party by the brook, and 
sat down by Miss Elton's side; and the 
deserted lady very soon joined them. The 
haymaking had lost its charm. 

" Who is that woman you have just spoken 
to, Mr. Forrest?" asked Bernard, whose 
imagination had been touched by her melan- 
choly and rather elegant manner of doing a 
rustic's work. 

" Which woman ? I believe you have none 
but old acquaintances here," Mr. Forrest 
said, looking towards his cousin. 

" Oh, I know Miss Lawson ! I mean that 
tragic person who has been raking hay by 
herself, and who looks as if she had fallen 
from some high estate." 

There was an uncomfortable silence; a 
singular feeling of restraint and expectation, 
unaccountable, but not the less real. Bernard 
felt as if he might as well have restrained 
his curiosity, and yet he could not help 
looking at Mr. Forrest for a reply. Miss 
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Lawson twanged the strings of the guitar 
and laughed nervously; Mr. Cameron set 
his teeth together and pinched the ears of a 
pointer; Miss Elton and Mr. Forrest were 
the least perturbed, and the last, apparently, 
to notice the question. 

" That woman 1 oh, she is an old towns- 
woman of yours, but I daresay she had left 
Framborough before you could have known 
her ; yet she was a pupil of Mr. Cameron's — 
one of the singers in the choir of St. Mary's," 
Forrest explained. 

Cameron's lip quivered; he made some 
startling ejaculation and then turned his 
back to the speaker. 

" Sing something, Bernard," Miss Lawson 
said, giving him the guitar. Bernard, who 
was a never-failing resource, his sympathies 
being as quick as his wit was suggestive, 
sang as he was bidden : — 



" There are sweet, rare flowers for garden bowers, 
Sibyls and queens among maids and flowers — 
White-stoled lilies, all golden crown'd, 
Blushing roses, but all thorn-bound — 
Sweet, rare flowers and maidens fair, 
With their delicate * Love-me-and-touch-me-not air.' 
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" There are Bweet, shy flowers for hedge-row bowers, 
Lovers for aU among maids and flowers— 
Yiolets pure, with hearts of gold, 
Primroses pale, with love half told — 
Sweet, shy flowers and maidens fair, 
With their delicate ^ Love-me-and-leave-me-not air.' 

" Well come I " cried Bernard, thrilling the 
guitar strings gaily. " Another verse was 
hovering about my spirit, but I am glad to 
be so agreeably recalled to the realities of 
existence before my muse becomes too 
earthy," 

Bernard's greeting was given to the 
luncheon-basket, which two rosy lads bore 
and placed with conscious pride at the feet 
of their master. While he was untying the 
Hd Mr. Cameron rose and silently walked 
away. Bernard followed quickly and caught 
him by the arm so suddenly, the large, strong 
man was transported back to the little group 
before he well knew how to resist. 

" Don't leave us just now, Cameron," Mr. 
Forrest said, looking persuasive. " I daresay 
we have nothing very inviting; I did not 
give any directions for guests' entertainment, 
but we shall find something." 

" I told my mother I should not stay long; 
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I may be wanted at home," Mr. Cameron 
protested, with his cold, reserved manner. 

" Ay, but that is a remote possibility, and 
the present is a pleasant certainly." 

The speech was made with Forrest's usual 
thoughtlessness ; but Bernard was sorry, for 
his naturally quick apprehension had divined 
the pride that prompted Cameron's excuse; 
and to his mind there was something very 
pathetic in such pride ; and when they were 
all reseated he tried, by his kindly gaiety, to 
dispel the cloud that hung about the unwill- 
ing guest. 

"We all know Mr. Forrest >is the St. 
Julian of his neighbourhood," he said; 
*" * Withouten bake meat never is his house.'" 

Two or three more impromptu visitors had 
followed the basket to the brook-side, but it 
was not to be caught at a disadvantage. 

" See I " cried Forrest, with a bright laugh, 
"if I were to take to purveying I should 
soon be eaten out of house and home. Mrs. 
Bray understands country appetites and saves 
me fipom sheer inhospitality as from wasting 
my substance." 

"Ah, what do you call that?" exclaimed 
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Miss Elton, as a cork from a champagne 
bottle flew oyer her head into the brook. 

"This is rather an exceptional occasion; 
haymaking only comes once a year in this 
meadow. Besides, I daresay it is some of 
Mrs. Bray's own gooseberry; at least it 
would have been if I had not gone to the 
safe bin myself," Mr. Forrest said, handing 
the first glass to Mary. 

"Bachelorhood certainly has its advan- 
tages," Bernard remarked, with a profound 
look. " One is never afraid of being inop- 
portune. The master is always an irrespon- 
sible being so far as the table is concerned, 
and the housekeeper acts accordingly." 

"And as certainly a poetical reputation 
has its privileges. Bernard Fielding can 
say any thing without a suspicion of selfish- 
ness, though his observations might do 
Epicurus himself credit," Miss Elton said 
gaily; and Bernard replied that she used 
her privileges of prettiness by being pert. 

" Put on your coat, Fred ; you will catch 
cold," Miss Lawson suggested, as she reached 
a brown velvet jacket that had hung on a 
neighbouring thorn. 

£ 2 
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"Truly, Bernard, a bachelor is the most 
complete of thralls j he is subject to all the 
whims and fancies of the other sex for his 
daily living, and- even his successes are sug- 
gested," the ungrateful Forrest said, with 
the manner of one who had no objection to 
his bondage, " Why don't you take wine ?" 
he added, seeing that Bernard did not touch 
the cup; "there is inspiration in it some- 
times/' 

"Perhaps I may try what that sort of 
inspiration is like some time. At present I 
am too well contented with my life and 
labour as they are, to put them to such an 
arbitrary test. I have never wished to 
change a moment of my existence yet/' 

"Ah, you are not five and thirty 1" Mr. 
Forrest exclaimed, a shadow passing over 
his fine animated face. 

" I believe fi'om twenty till twenty-five is 
the most truly trying time of a man's life," 
said Cameron. " He has all the hard 
questions to settle then, matters pertaining 
to all the worlds. Afterwards he comes 
down to realities, which usually solve them- 
selves somehow." 
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"But men seldom fall in love, seriously, 
before they have exceeded that age. Don't 
you consider love one of the hard things to 
be got over?" Miss Lawson asked, with a 
coquettish glance. Her manner always irri- 
tated Mr. Cameron, who never showed much 
patience with a woman's fine style. 

" Love is like other juvenile incidents ; it 
is generally taken early in a mild, constitu- 
tional form, and leaves one scarless. If it 
should victimize one or two others, what 
matter? all our youthful ailments make others 
quite as uncomfortable as ourselves," he said. 

"So hard still, Cameron?" Mr. Forrest 
said, with a deprecating tone. " Can you 
not let bygones rest in their graves ?" 

" Scarcely, while the consequences are so 
quick." 

There was an acute meaning in the words, 
and Mr. Forrest looked up with a very 
anxious expression ; but Mr. Cameron would 
not see him. 

"How very unpleasant you are, Mr. Ca- 
meron ! " said Miss Lawson, with heightened 
colour. 

"Of course; I believe observers always 
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are; but I am scarcely so candid a satirist as 
you are, Miss Lawson ; I leave something to 
inference." 

They both looked so angered, and Mr. 
Forrest so much annoyed, the other guests 
saw that more was hidden than revealed. 
One or two of the elderly people seemed to 
understand every thing ; but Mary Elton and 
Bernard Fielding were quite puzzled and 
sorry that Mr. Cameron was so cross. 

"You see, Bernard, it would have been 
better to let me go," he said. "I am not 
a pleasant person." He was not charmed 
with the spirit he had evoked, but, under 
certain conditions, he felt himself to be un- 
manageable by the gentler claims of society 
— as Forrest would have called some moral 
concessions. 

"We are all friends here, Mr. Cameron, 
and can make allowance for you. It is not 
every one who can bear and forbear through 
all sorts of disappointments," little Mrs". 
Poole remarked, meaning to be kindly, but 
proving provokingly injudicious. 

Cameron fired under her gentle touch. 
"Thank you, madam; but it is not I who 
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needs condolence," lie said; and, as if he 
would tone himself anew, or more fully ex- 
press his feelings, he took up Miss Lawson's 
guitar, and catching the biirden of Bernard's 
song, his deep bass voice suiting well the 
new passion of the words, he sang, — 



a 



There are sweet, wild flowers for wajside bowers, 

Fair, frail things among maids and flowers — 

Tender blossoms by dusty ways 

Our heels may crush or our hands may raise — 

Sweet, wild flowers and maidens fair, 

With their desolate * Leave-me-and-love-me-not air.' 



" Is that the right rendering of your 
unfinished song, Bernard?" he asked, throw- 
ing the guitar on its mistress's lap and 
rising. 

"No, oh no; not yet!" Bernard ex- 
claimed, his clear brow slightly troubled, as 
if he were trying to comprehend and half 
divined his friend's harsh mood. " Is it not 
good to be happy, I wonder?" he whispered 
to Mary, by whom he was reclining. 

" Yes ; as long as ever we can. We surely 
have no, need to seek for sorrow ; it may find 

us out, and then " her eyes questioned 

Bernard's. 
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" Perhaps I could not bear it any better 
than he does. I may be wrong in crown- 
ing my hero's with flowers," he replied. 

"We shall see. I cannot think you are 
wrong," Mary repKed with quick enthu- 
siasm, her own sweet nature agreeing with 
Bernard's happy disposition to set every thing 
in a sunny light. They would depose the 
thorny crown for a lily wreath. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A NEW LOVE. 



THOSE Wyckam fields that had been so 
gay and busy were bare and silent. 
They had done their part to the master's 
satisfaction, and having rung out all their 
sweet, musical changes were, apparently, 
only resting in hope. Possibly the rest of 
the harvest fields is like the pause which 
comes in the lives of aged men and women— 
an enforced pause, but one that is quick with 
memories and conscious of latent power that 
only awaits another seed-time. 

There were two parties at Wyckam Hall. 
Mr. Forrest had given a dance to his finends 
as well as a supper to his labourers. This 
was not quite such an unpremeditated affair 
as his parties usually were, for he had an 
important design to be carried out — nothing 
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less tlian the exchanging of an old love for a 
new one ; and he had chosen to do this also 
under the cover of a little festival. 

The two aspects of the harvest thanks- 
giving assimilated very well. The gay songs 
and laughter in the parlour were like softened 
echoes from the kitchen; and all the deep, 
shadowy places of the garden seemed alive 
with glad and sympathetic spirits. Mr. 
Forrest and some of his more familiar guests 
went to and fro, like beneficent breezes, 
dispensing exhilarating and according in- 
fluences. The rustics had their supper at 
eight o'clock; they were to go home early by 
mutual consent, late hours amongst a weary 
folk not being any particular treat. Bernard 
Fielding made a speech as they sat at table, 
as an incentive to them to do likewise ; but 
his success was not quite so good as his 
intention. He was humorous, and had a 
remarkable aptitude for perceiving and ex- 
pressing any ludicrous analogies. So he 
made his puns with an easy grace, and as he 
had, of course, several auditors from the 
other side of the salt, there was plenty of 
laughter; but not that which he wished to 
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raise. The men tried to look amused, but 
they naturally thought the "fun" they did 
not understand was made at their expense. 
Bernard's song was more successful. It is 
astonishing how much uneducated people can 
really make out of any rhymed sentjment, 
especially if there be a melody annexed. 

Two or three of them rose as if they could 
not help it, to shake hands with Bernard and 
thank him for his song. When they were 
told that he had made it all himself, words 
and music, they were overawed, and looked 
as though they thought they ought to be 
slightly ashamed of their own presence before 
him. 

Afber the harvest supper Mrs. Bray had 
time to give all her energies to the company, 
as she always designated the visitors at the 
hall ; and not having any idea of her master's 
sinister intents, she excelled herself in spread- 
ing an attractive table. It was a merry 
party, and a very friendly one, for most of 
the people were continually meeting each 
other, and the board of a genial and cour- 
teous bachelor radiates happy ease. Fram- 
borough had at least two good reasons for its 
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existence. People said it had always been 
noted for musical men and pretty women. It 
was strange enougli to be a matter for moral- 
izing over, that with such qualifications 
society should be so apt to fall asunder. 
Miss Lawson's guitar went with her every 
where, it being one of her essential bharms ; 
and there was an old harpsichord that Fred 
Forrest had learned to play upon in his 
mother's time. When dancing tired there was 
siilging of more than ordinary excellence and 
interest, Mr. Cameron and Bernard being 
composers and sometimes singing their own 
songs ; and a new song, coming firesh fi:om the 
immortal fountain of such pleasant things, 
with the glowing face and thrilling voice of 
the happy poet in their very midst, was 
an exciting epoch in the evening's course. 

There was one young girl amongst the guests 
on that harvest night who had never been 
within the walls of Wyckam Hall before, and 
her presence there was as great a surprise as 
it was a deUght to her. Living within a mile 
of the place, Mary Elton knew all its tradi- 
tions; but she was a child when the old mis- 
tress died, and the acquaintance between the 
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&inilies was but slight, so, while her love of 
the country had led her often to the fields with 
Miss Lawson or Bernard Fielding, she had 
always gone quietly away when others • more 
favoured betook themselves to the pleasant, 
hospitable house. Her feehng concerning 
this old house amounted almost to reverence, 
so much time had passed over those grey 
gables and ivy-mantled walls, so many gene- 
rations of men and women had gone forth 
from that fine pillared portico, beautiful 
women and handsome men, in the powder 
and patches and rich attire she had heard 
was the mode with them in their life-time. 
She had thought about them very much, and 
still more about the venerable man who had 
Uved there professing a faith diflering from 
the established faith of the land, and who 
had died a martyr's death in consequence. 
Many a time she had gone past the house to 
look at it, and it always seemed g^nimated with 
quaint or mysterious memories. She had 
wandered by as near nightfall as she had 
dared, to enjoy the idea of ghostliness the 
place called forth ; and she had flown home 
again winged with dread, more fearful, how- 
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ever, lest the young master should have seen 
her near his demesne on such errands than for 
any thing she might see of a more supernatural 
order. About the person of that young mas- 
ter all these honours and romantic interests 
naturally circled; but Mary was coy, and 
shunned him, because she always trembled 
and blushed when he spoke to her, being so 
filled with this childish and reverential regard. 
Latterly they had met rather often, once at a 
ball in the assembly rooms, when he had 
danced with her three times and Miss Lawson 
had covered her with confiision by asking her 
if she knew how conspicuous she was making 
herself ; and afterwards at the church door 
on a Sunday, where he seemed to be lying 
in wait ; and in the street, which he fre- 
quented rather more than seemed to be 
necessary. They had walked and talked 
together, and this old, shy sentiment of re- 
spect was fast becoming tinctured with a more 
agreeable one. Mary Elton had heard often 
enough that Mr. Forrest was an inveterate 
flirt, that his attentions meant nothing but 
his own pleasure, and that he had been en- 
gaged so many times he would be a most 
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unsatisfactory husband, even should such 
a consummation ever come to pass. So she 
tried not to care too much; but when did 
such a reputation act as a body-guard against 
love ? Such a reputation, certainly, has its 
price, but it has its fascinations too; and each 
young girl fancies she must be the happy one. 
When Mr. Forrest called expressly to see her, 
and asked her graciously to join his hap- 
vest party, speal^g Bo feslkgly about bemg 
only a bachelor and therefore under an obli- 
gation when ladies would visit him, she 
could not do otherwise than accept with joy 
the preferred pleasure. 

The guests all went early, that they might 
spend a few hours in the corn-field and deco- 
rate the harvest wain; and Mary lived 
through that pleasant afternoon with more 
anticipation in her mind than actual enjoy- 
ment. She was really going at last to visit 
the great, old house, to see for herself all its 
wonderful resources, and to wander at her lei- 
sure through the large, shadowy garden. Her 
anticipations were fully realized. Wyckam 
lost nothing on an intimate acquaintance. 
There was no splendour to ahenate the seusi- 
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tive girl; but there were abundant charms 
both in the house and garden for one whose 
imagination could re-habit the ancient skele- 
tons and re-people the shades with beings 
of grace and wisdom — ^perhaps fresher and 
more intrinsic than had actually inhabited 
there. Besides, Frederick Forrest was every- 
where, the living type of grace and wisdom, 
and he always seemed to be by her side 
leading her about with gentle hand and 
sparkling eyes. Existence was perfect either 
as rest or motion until after supper; then 
Bernard Fielding, who had a poet's insight 
into the arcanum of life's fine and delicate 
things, began to cast uneasy glances towards 
his old play-mate and hfe-long friend as she 
appeared transfigured from the retiring, 
gentle maiden into the distinguished and 
elected lady of Frederick Forrest's worship. 
Miss Lawson, too, could endure this singular 
infatuation of her cousin no longer with 
coolness. If she were herself not seriously 
engaged to him, it was only because a formal 
engagement was scarcely necessary between 
two people who had known each other so 
long and intimately, and when they, under- 
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stood each other so well. All the world 
believed them to be affianced, and it was this 
popular idea which gave the sting to his 
graceless conduct now. The resources of 
women for wounding each other in refined 
and poignant ways are infinite and as in- 
scrutable. Why a grand dame, lovely and 
gracious to the one sex, should exercise the 
witchery of her look and tone to thrust a 
modest and happy girl into a state of 
supine wretchedness, or why she should be 
endowed with such Circean powers at all, 
is hard to understand ; so is the fatal facility 
with which some spirits are crushed. They 
torture ruthlessly and suffer beyond reason, 
sometimes with less cause than Miss Lawson 
had for avenging herself that night on Maty 
Elton, who was wishing she was in the still, 
dark fields outside of Wyckam Hall. Mr. 
Forrest was quite aware of these subtle acts 
of feminine hostility and seemed disposed 
to pique them. Miss Lawson was not a 
popular person and was considered capable 
of managing her own affairs, still there were 
several of Frederick Forrest's guests who 
thought she was not well treated that night ; 

VOL. I. F 
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for whether she and Fred were affianced 
or not, she had always been deputed to 
act as mistress of Wyckam during her visits 
there. When, however, after a series of 
tacit insults, and not a few dehcately 
expressed, she refused to touch Mary's out- 
stretched hand in the contra-dance which 
was to close the evening, she gave the 
finishing-stroke to her own dethronement. 
Mary was perhaps over-sensitive, she was 
certainly over-excited, and no wonder; every 
circumstance connected with her presence at 
Wyckam was exciting ; and she, who was so 
averse from pubhcity of any kind, had been 
elected to be most distinguished, first by 
being crowned and then contemned. 

She shrank out of the dance with a f eehng 
of having been scorned. Every body was 
looking at her, though the dance went on. 
Bernard looked vexed, and Mr. Forrest angry; 
both were displeased with her, she fancied; 
and she could bear to remain no longer. To 
go home with the Framborough people would 
be impossible, so she left the room the first 
moment the general attention was withdrawn, 
and, throwing on her hght shawl, hurried from 
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the house, Ejiowing the way so well, she 
ran on without taking heed of any land- 
marks, till she found herself in the village 
street instead of the field-path, having taken 
the wrong turn in the confusion of her mind. 
Very likely she would fall in with the whole 
party now, but she must return or be out all 
night. Fortunately the harvest moon would 
help her to see her way, and it would be a 
merry, noisy party, so she must join them at 
her discretion and let her escapade pass, if 
they could not be avoided. Having a full 
share of that instinctive desire for seclusion 
common to all creatures in their tribulation, 
she glanced anxiously at the old house as she 
repassed it. The windows were still ahght 
and there were no people about, so she had 
only to get forward as quickly as she could. 
She was rather out of breath, but when, 
emerging from the lane, she found herself in 
the silent, moon-hghted fields alone with the, 
kindly Nature she always felt at peace with, 
her satisfaction at escaping from the miserable 
constraint and odium of that Wyckam society 
was too great for her discretion, and she sang 
as any newly-freed bird would have done. 

F 2 
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The chant that came into her mind has served 
many an enfranchized soul, though she knew 
that, comparatively, hers had been but a 
shallow deep; she knew, too, that yoimg 
hearts can suffer grievously in their day of 
small things, and that it is well for them 
when they can escape so easily. 

As Mary made her way through a queer 
old turnstile, a man stepped from a bend in 
the hedge and caught the hand that was 
pushing open the bar. It must be admitted 
that though she ceased to sing, there was no 
proper little scream or maidenly shrinking 
from the grasp. She had recognized the 
hand that rested upon hers and the old- 
fashioned diamond ring it wore. 

Mr. Forrest had seen Mary go out and 
heard her light footstep in the hall, but he 
did not think she was actually taking flight. 
Bernard Fielding, who knew her better, was 
the first to surmise that the shy young thing 
had flown away from her perplexities, and had 
kept his idea to himself, knowing that she 
might prefer being left to her own way. 
Forrest was standing in the portico, waiting 
for the ladies to robe, when he saw Mary's 
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figure on her return flit by ; and lie hurried 
through the yard and out by a side-door to 
the meeting at the stile. 

" I have come to wish you a good-night, 
Miss Elton," he said, with his gravely polite 
manner. " I am afraid there has been some 
lack of courtesy." 

« I beg your pardon for leaving your house 
with so little ceremony, but it was so very 
uncomfortable, you know," said Mary, aware 
that Mr. Forrest did know all about her little 
trial and that it was just as well to be 
ingenuous. 

Her frankness was amusing, it was so 
unlike any thing he could have said to any 
host ; and it made formality impossible. " I 
am afraid you must have been very wretched 
to have felt compelled to come forth and sing 
your magnificat out in the fields ; and it was 
your first visit to Wyckam, tool" he said, 
trying to conceal his smile. 

" It was very foolish ; but I always feel as 
if I must sing when I am glad and alone." 

" I ought tb be very sorry to have been the 
cause of your annoyance, and yet I should do 
the same again under similar circumstances. 
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Will it, therefore, be hypocritical to ask you 
to forgive me ?" 

" It seems a curious way of being penitent," 
Mary replied, shyly evading him; she was 
pleased with the imdercurrent of compliment, 
but, feeling there was something wrong, she 
added, " Do you not think it is rather cruel 
to vex people just to amuse yourself?" 

" Do you allude to my cousin Lucy or to 
yourself?" Forrest asked; he had retained 
her hand under this pretext of wishing her 
good-night, and now he drew her away from 
the path that would soon have opened into 
the high-road. 

" They are all coming, and I would much 
rather join them, please 1" Mary exclaimed, 
trying to withdraw her hand and feeling 
more disturbed now at the idea of being over- 
taken than she had felt before, and liking the 
evasion still less. 

Mr. Forrest had no desire to be caught 
either, so he held her hand tightly and led 
her rapidly through a gate and into the cover 
of a little spruce-tree plantation. She was 
reluctant both for hiTn and for herself; but 
she could not resist without making a scene. 
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"I am a coward before my cousin Lucy," 
he said, releasing the trembling hand and 
standing away from the perplexed girl. " I 
wanted to speak to you for a moment alone, 
to-night, before any of Lucy's stories could 
get to your ears. People say we are engaged ; 
but it has never come to an engagement 
between ue, and never can now that I know 
you. Will you allow me to visit you, Mary, 
with a hope that we may be every thing to 
each other by-and-by ?" 

Considering all the thousand and one 
resources love has at its command, the lights 
and shadows that are its sign and glory, this 
request had not come so suddenly as to need 
much reticence, and Mary never dreamed of 
an affectation; so the mighty word was 
spoken. 

"Now you will let me take you safely 
home, Mary 1" 

"You will be ashamed of walking into 
Framborough with me in this condition; I 
am no better than a beggar-maid," said Mary, 
showing a little foot clad in satin all tattered 
and torn. " I forgot to change my shoes, and 
have worn them quite out." 
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" Foolish cliild I it is after midniglit ; who 
will be there to see ? Besides I should like 
nothing better than to act as King Cophetua, 
provided always it was for you I acted." 

A fox, disturbed by this unusual invasion 
of her bower, uttered a sharp, defiant bark 
that sounded weird and uncomfortable ; and 
the lovers made the best of their way out of 
the covert. 



CHAPTER V. 

A woman's WfllST CLUB. 

npHB wliist club of whicli Mrs. Cameron was 
a member met twice a week. The rules 
were strictly laid down and carried out very 
scrupulously, unless some social topic of 
imusual interest betrayed the ladies into a 
breach of the law of silence during the 
playing of a hand. The tea hour and the 
deal were considered to afford sufficient 
opportunity for talk. Mrs. Cameron, by 
virtue of her age and force of character, 
generally took the initiative ; and if the tea 
appointments lingered two minutes after six 
o'clock she would rise, saying, " Now, ladies, 
let us be doing I " and rub her hands together 
as if they partook of her mind's irritability. 
She was imdoubtedly the queen of play ; the 
love of it had been inherited, and the talent 
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for finesse — the delicate perception of the 
probabiKties of the game— as also the smaU, 
capable hands and certain overbearing airs. 

Mrs. Fielding, Bernard's mother, played to 
amuse herself and made mistakes sometimes, 
which she never could be made to regard 
fi*bm a stern, business-like point of view. 
Mrs. Elton, the wife of a wealthy tradesman, 
took to cards out of a positive necessity for 
spending her evenings somehow. She had 
enough of domestic capacity, and must have 
had enough to do, but the peculiar tem- 
perament of her husband was a continual 
obstruction to her energies ; her spirit seemed 
to die away in his presence ; and her several 
powers stood her in no stead whatever, 
simply because he had taken to the idea 
that there was no accordance between them, 
and therefore treated her with quiet but 
crushing disdain. Before their daughter was 
grown up Mrs. Elton used to sit at home, 
enduring his chilling presence for the chance 
of a word now and then; but when Mary 
left school she proved a much more con- 
genial companion. She could help him with 
his book-keeping and always looked ready 
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to be of use ; so the wife had fallen farther 
apart and found the card-club an agreeable 
resource. There was a clever little widow 
who usually made the fourth at this table, 
and who, being a good reader and a betticr 
talker, would more willingly have shone in a 
less restricted sphere, had not Framborough 
society ordained this peculiar schism between 
the sexes. It was Mrs. Fielding's evening 
for entertaining, and the httle silver hand- 
bell had been rung and the tea-things had 
been rapidly withdrawn, the ladies had shaken 
out their silk gowns and arranged themselves 
in due order for their favourite amusement. 

" So, Mrs. Cameron, you have got a new 
maid, I hear ?" said Mrs. Poole as soon as 
the first hand had been played. 

" I suppose I have ; that is if you can call 
the child a maid. She is no servant, if that 
is what you mean." Mrs. Cameron shuffled 
the cards violently as she repUed. 

Mrs. Elton opened her black eyes wide 
as she said, " Why, my daughter says she 
is quite a tall, good-looking girl." 

" She is tall enough, but legs are not the 
most useful part of a body; it takes some- 
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tliiiig else to make a servant, and poor Eve 
is certainly not one to be relied on at 
need." 

"What is she then?" Mrs. Poole asked, 
with a smiling glance roimd the table. 

" She is a voice. My son heard her sing 
and straightway engaged the medium to be my 
maid. He has a theory that the voice is the 
true indication of a person's nature. He may 
be right, but it would be dangerous in some 
cases," the sarcastic dame rejoined. 

"How very odd men are 1" Mrs. Elton 
remarked, with a sigh. 

The hand was silently played and the 
account settled, then Mrs. Fielding resumed 
as if no pause had been. 

" I do not think so at all. Of course they 
have their ways as well as the rest of us ; 
and Mr. Cameron, being a musical genius, 
may not know much about housekeeping, 
and so make mistakes if he takes it in hand ; 
but I never have any difficulty with Ber- 
nard." 

Mrs. Cameron was not pleased with this 
ingenuous comparison, and so replied, rather 
tartly, " We mothers are generally all the 
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better satisfied with a partial use of our 
senses, especially if our sons are clever. We 
are sure to clash if we assert ourselves, you 
know, Mrs. Fielding." 

" No, indeed, I do not know any thing of 
the kindl my Bernard always gives me 
credit for more sense than I have," Mrs. 
Fielding exclaimed, with some emphasis. 

The exigencies of the game again required 
their attention. Then Mrs. Cameron took 
up the argument by saying, " That just comes 
to the same thing. Your Bernard has never 
known disappointipaent or chagrin, so his hand 
falls lightly upon you." 

" Genius has a right to be tyrannical," 
said Mrs. Poole. " It is the slavery of light- 
headed fashion or common-place that I rebel 
against." She had rebelled against her 
former yoke on the plea of its common-place 
aspects, people said; of course it was also 
surmised that she would not be averse from 
trying if fate might not make it all up to 
her should she bring about another matri- 
monial crisis. Mrs. Cameron suspected that 
her son George might emerge from his 
present difficulties and cultivate his pecu- 
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liarities in plenty, if not in peace, if he would 
but bend his proud head to the yoke the 
late wealthy hosier had recently shaken off; 
but as she. was not ambitious of having such 
a pronounced person for a daughter-in-law 
she always enjoyed intercepting the jets of 
her high talk. This sedate old lady, who 
never indulged in an easy-chair, had of course 
never tolerated the modern use of a sofa. 
Having just heard that the widow Poole had 
newly furnished her rooms for the express 
purpose of introducing these luxurious arti- 
cles, with a gesture strongly indicative of 
outraged propriety, she had exclaimed, " I 
daresay she sits upon them before gentlemen 1 " 
As a matter for mirth this remark had been 
good-naturedly translated to the complacent 
Mrs. Poole, and she retaliated by piquantly 
informing the whist jJarty that her sofas 
were quite a social success, and that Fred 
Forrest had admired them so much, he was 
going to order one similar in shape for 
Wyckam Hall. 

Mr. Forrest's name was always interest- 
ing. Having remained a bachelor so long, 
he was a sort of perpetual challenge to the 
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world of matrons as well as eligible young 
ladies. 

" I suppose, being all friends here, I need 
not hesitate to mention the last matrimonial 
report about this Mr. Forrest ; and we must 
all be most happy to congratulate him on 
his present choice," said a lady from the 
other whist-table, with a certain emphasis 
that behed her words and an expressive 
glance towards Mrs. Elton. 

Mary's mother was too proud to ignore 
the allusion ; she smiled as she said, " Oh, 
if you mean my daughter, it is time enough 
yet for her to think of marrying. I don't 
think her father wiU ever spare her. She 
is quite as essential as his own right 
hand." 

Mrs. Poole, being Lucy Lawson's aunt, 
heard this news with quiet disdain; but 
Mrs. Elton's complacent acquiescence in it 
was more than she could submit to. Though 
in the habit of finding fault with her niece's 
method of "playing her cards," she could 
not believe that the handsome and accom- 
plished Lucy was to be really set aside for 
any one so undistinguished as Mary Elton. 
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Frederick Forrest was indeed a person of 
consideration. Fine of presence and gay in 
disposition, witliout being conceited or rakish y 
mature in mind' and character, though young 
enough still to be generally interesting as a 
probable lover ; independent in principle and 
position, with that comfortable old hall to 
give a substantial grace to his careless, easy 
courtesy — ^it was esteemed an honourable 
distinction to be chosen by him even as a 
partner in the quadrille or stately minuet, 
.in which he deported himself so perfectly. 
He kept himself and his advantages, too, 
well before the world, frequenting festal 
scenes both far and near, and allying himself, 
with hght, butterfly gallantry, now with one 

I 

lady and now with another, as though exist- 
ence were too charming to be straitened by 
even the gentlest of bonds. It was, indeed, 
this overflowing measure of life that made 
Mr. Forrest so well liked. It seemed not 
only to give light and vigour to every thing 
he did, but to inform other less essentially 
vital natures with a fair amount. This power 
of endowing with energy to Uve and enthu- 
siasm to enjoy is probably more generally 
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appreciated than Bernard's assthetic grace 
or even a high spiritual nature can be ; it is 
so gratuitous and so immediate. 

It was therefore with more feeling than 
politeness that Mrs. Poole exclaimed, " De- 
pend upon Fred Forrest for looking before he 
lepips. He is too old to make a fool of him- 
self now." 

" Ay, but I have always heard that an old 
foolis one indeed," said Mrs. Fielding, too 
intent upon opposing Mrs. Poole's assertion 
to see how she was reflecting on her young 
friend Mary Elton until the word was said. 
Then she made a misdeal in her sudden 
confusion of mind, and was rebuked by Mrs. 
Cameron accordingly. The matron who had 
introduced this subject of Mr. Forrest's en- 
gagement, and whose two daughters had, 
each in her turn, been favoured by his 
radiating regard, hinted that seeing might 
be believing in some cases, but she should 
be cautious in building any thing of conse- 
quence on so unstable a foundation as the 
fancy of male flirts. " There may be no harm 
in them, but they are never safe ; and even if 
you bring them to the altar, Mrs. Elton, why 
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former tMngs may have their consequences, 
you know." 

"Fie, ladies! Mr. Forrest is a mighty 
pretty behaved young man!" Mrs. Cameron 
exclaimed, with quaint dignity. She had 
known his mother intimately, and though 
she had her private opinion of certl 
precedents, she did not choose that stran- 
gers should use his name too freely in her 
presence. She did not hke either this con- 
junction of his name with Mary Elton's; 
for she had many reasons for thinking that if 
ever her son were to be made happy by any 
reasonable ties, it would be by marrying 
Mary. She knew he fcould forget the violono 
for nothing on earth save Mary's conversation, 
and she knew that he looked happy and 
noble in her presence. George's brow was 
more rugged and his dark hair showed many 
more silver threads when the sun's rays fell 
aslant his head, still he was just Mr. 
Forrest's age, and had known Mary all her 
life, and surely worth, tested by years, was of 
more value than an acquaintance of a few 
weeks ! The mother's partiality naturally 
supplied the rest. 
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Mr. Forrest was no more immaculate than 
any person is, whose name is suffered to 
stand in such near and tender relation with 
another's name more than once or twice. 
Such alliances imply something wrong; it 
may be a light and fickle disposition that 
perceives no solemnity in life, or a viciousness 
in morality that knows no sanctity in love. 
To say the least severe thing that can be 
said, they act as unkindly by the lovely and 
gracious affections as early frosts do upon 
the flowers. Mrs. Cameron's characteristic 
vindication of him was something hke a chal- 
lenge to the lady who felt injured through 
her girls ; and she took it up by asking if 
there were any truth in the strange story 
that was afloat concerning the manner in 
which Mr. Forrest's last affair was broken 
off. 

"We do not visit at Wyckam now, you 
are aware," she remarked, in a pointed way, 
**but I believe that harvest party was not 
very creditable to some who were present. 
I have been given to understand that there 
was a great amount of flirtation, and though 
I don't wish to take Miss Lawson's part 
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through every thing, I must say she was very 
much tried." 

"We will say no more about it, if you 
please," exclaimed Mrs. Poole. 

"Nay, Mrs. Poole, I think* we have a 
right to some explanation now," said Mrs. 
Elton, who was interested for her daughter's 
sake, " Whether Miss Lawson paints her 
face or not was of importance to Mr. Forrest, 
only if he were engaged to her; and if he 
were, he took a most ungentlemanly way of 
finding it out. She was dancing for half an 
hour, I hear, with one cheek as black as ink." 

" I am quite in the dark. Do you mean 
that my niece Lucy is naturally black or 
paints herself black?" asked Mrs. Poole, 
with suppressed sarcasm. 

" Oh, we aU know Miss Lawson has a very 
fine complexion. It is rouge that will not 
stand the test of lemon, you know." 

" There is Bernard coming in," Mrs. 
Fielding said, as her son entered. " He will 
tell us whether this be true or not." 

Bernard would answer no questions about 
the Wyckam party ; but he had some news 
to tell. He had just heard that Mr. Forrest 
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had let Wyckam Hall to the Honourable 
Mr. and Mrs. Gumming, and was going 
abroad. 

There was a general sensation, Mrs. Elton 
being much disturbed, while Mrs. Cameron 
thought the story could not be well founded. 

" I heard it from Mr, Forrest himself," said 
Bernard. " He holds the minister in very 
high esteem and says it will be an honour to 
his house to have Mr, Gumming amongst its 
traditions." 

" But what do the Cummings want with 
Wyckam ? The place is well enough for 
such people as we are, but I should have 
thought they might have had their choice of 
the kingdom," said Mrs. Poole. 

" Perhaps they had, and it fell upon 
Wyckam. Mrs. Gumming, you know, is a 
patient of Doctor Esshur's, and her husband 
wants retirement and rest for awhile," 

" Ay, these fine ladies have odd ways of 
amusing themselves. Who would ever have 
thought of its being fashionable to be crook- 
backed, or interesting to lie on an inclined 
plane half your time and walk about in, irons 
the other half?" said Mrs. Cameron. 
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" It is the head-piece that is Doctor Esshiir's 
crowning success," said Bernard, laughing at 
Mrs. Cameron's scorn of the fashionable folly 
that was making Framborough famous just 
then. " That Minerva-helmet that keeps all 
the delicate machinery in play is most dis- 
tinguished looking. I never go through the 
streets without feeling a desire to hide my 
diminished head. Every lady you meet is at 
least a votaress of wisdom and bears herself 
with a sort of superhuman dignity." 

" It is a wicked and presumptuous invasion 
of the ways of those who surely know best 

* 

how a person ought to be made. If I had 
the management of things I would make 
those irons, fixtures," said Mrs. Poole, whose 
figure was so perfect she had not the shadow 
of an excuse for following in the wake of 
this eccentric caprice of the fashionable 
world, and so was compelled to move with 
the native grace of the vulgar. 

These topics having detained the' members 
of the whist club later than usual, Mr. Ca-. 
meron walked in to see what was keeping his 
mother. The news about Mr. Forrest's sin- 
gular disposal of his house so soon after the 
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. declaration of his engagement to Miss Elton 
did not appear to excite his surprise very 
much ; and, though his brow roughened and 
his mouth did not look amiable, he said 
Forrest was quite right to let a little time 
ghde over his affairs; they might require 
some settling before he built his future upon 
the old foundations. 



CHAPTER VI. 



BETROTHED. 



ItfAEY ELTON* was fiitting alone in her 
own little room. There she could work 
or read without interruption, and she liked 
to do so for a few hours every day. The 
exercise of her talents was a positive enjoy- 
ment in itself, it was a duty too, now that she 
was the betrothed of one both appreciative 
and admired. She had a fine mind ; it gave 
her but Uttle trouble to attemper to high 
subjects, as her httle hbrary gave indications; 
for her books were not of the marsh-light 
kind so oflben affected by young ladies, with 
their seductive and sense-bewildering appeals, 
but well-trimmed lamps that noble souls had 
filled and lighted. There were the germs of 
severa} talents in that mind, seemingly 
waiting for her to choose which should be 
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developed into something of strength or 
beauty; and there was an air of life, with its 
happy capacities, about her, as if some good 
promises had been fulfilled already. Yet 
there was not the sHghtest sign of self-con- 
sciousness, and her character was in reaUty 
very easily adapted to those who needed her. 
She would suffer or rejoice acutely, but not 
with the idea that her feelings were more 
interesting than other people's could be. 
Above all, she possessed the faculty of 
loving. Mary was a great personage in her 
family. Being the only one for many years, 
and always such a sympathetic little spirit, 
her parents had a habit of referring to her on 
most occasions, and the workpeople naturally 
regarded her as an authority. To her silent, 
morose father no law was stringent except 
Mary had something to do with its dictation ; 
and her overborne mother could get her will 
only through the gentle daughter's medium. 
Her young brother reverenced her, and had 
a little sacred legend by which he could 
account for her excellence. All this deference 
would have spoiled some girls. It probably 
tended to that calm self-reliance which had 
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its use in after-days, and to the fearlessness 
with which she expressed her ideas ; but it 
certainly did not spoil her. Mary had been 
modelling some flowers in wax, and sat 
before her lamp intent upon tinting the petals 
of a rose, when the pleading tap of little 
Harry's knuckles at her door made her smile. 
At the risk of spoiling her delicate work she 
rose instantly to let in the invaUd child. 
He was no interruption to her, and was 
so proud of the privilege that he would 
suppress himself as totally as possible to pos- 
sess it. The fair, flaxen-haired boy, with his 
loving, dependent nature and feeble limbs, 
would have been sorely off but for Mary. 
He was often too weak to walk about, and 
she had to help him through the trial of 
living. He seemed indeed to have come into 
the world rather- inadvertently, and his 
whole Uttle manhood, with its wailing voice 
and appealing blue eyes, was like a protest 
against being at all; not that] he was unhappy, 
his sister took care of that, but his coming 
was pathetic and incongruous ; and it 
might be, with the bond between his father 
arid mother loosening so fast, that there was 
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not enough of nature in him for the ordinary 
purposes of life. People said he was too 
wise and knowing to live, and wondered 
whence he got his little saintly ways and 
speeches. Perhaps Mary knew; she never 
expected he would get through much of 
his existence on earth, and her youthful 
enthusiasm might have sown the seeds of 
the little fellow's early reUgiousness. Yoimg 
hearts have profound feelings sometimes, and 
a very strong aflGinity with what is called the 
world to come, but which sometimes over- 
shadows this. There was one rather remark- 
able strain in the child's mind that looked as 
if hq had received a hint that he was of an 
ultra-mundane order — of all the stories or 
legends his sister's fertile mind could famish 
nothing ever touched him Hke the story of the 
yoimg Samuel. He somehow had got him- 
self identified with the dedicated child, and 
would gravely call his mother Hannah and 
himself" 'ittel Am" before anyone knew what 
he meant by it. When Mary gave him the 
statuette of the infantile prophet his excite- 
ment was almost too great; he kissed and 
hugged the cold Httle image so tenderly, 
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and touched its upturned eyes and then his 
own and pinched his gheeks, as if he had 
some difl&culty in detaching and recognizing 
himself. 

Long before eight o'clock there was another 
gentle tap at Mary's room door, and, thinking 
it was an early summons from her father, 
she was putting her work aside, when Mr. 
Forrest walked in. Though he had never 
been in the httle sanctum, and had received 
no invitation to be there, he seemed as much 
at home as he did wherever he disposed 
himself, simply saying he had ^ communica- 
tion to make and wished to see her alone. 
She sat still with a slightly surprised look in 
her eyes; and he took a seat by her side 
with the dignified, yet modest assurance 
of welcome that was one of his charms. 
Mary was proud of her lover and of her 
love ; they had come to her as the natural, 
yet glowiQg completion of her early developed 
womanhood; unlocked for, yet how indis- 
pensable now! He, the hero of so many 
conquests, had at last found one who had 
not sought him, but had left him to the 
perfect exercise of his own will, and had. 
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therefore, added infinitely to the pride and 
pleasure of wooing and winning. Her sweet 
humility had winged the ardours of his 
courtship, and her ingenuous trust in 
him and his excellences had unfolded many 
new graces both in himself and his affianced 
bride ; for Mary had the faculty possessed by 
those of an elevated imagination, that could 
endow those she admired, not only to her 
satisfaction, but also to their own, 

Mr. Forrest wanted a wife as well as a mis- 
tress for Wyckam Hall; one who would be 
gentle and refined enough for his enjoyment 
and yet not too high-minded to look into the 
order of things ; one who could coerce occa- 
sionally, as the mistress of a farmhouse must 
do, and so sufier him to have some domestic 
quiet. And he had found a maiden who 
possessed all these qualifications, with suffi- 
cient youth and beauty to be creditable to 
his taste and with an enthusiasm that seemed 
already to be restoring the dew of his own 
youth. He was a satisfied lover, all things 
considered, though he had confided to him- 
self the fact that if Mr. Elton had not that 
little urchin of a son he might be induced. 
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to give up the business, perhaps before the 
marriage need take place. But there the 
little urchin sat close to his elbow; and he 
would not even take himself to bed at Mr. 
Forrest's suggestion, whatever antagonism 
his character was capable of always asserting 
itself against his sister's lover. 

Mr. Forrest sat silently trifling with the 
wax flowers ; then, with some appearance of 
effort, he said, " I have been taking a great 
liberty with the ghosts of Wyckam ; I have 
just let the old house." This was a startling 
announcement to his betrothed, and it was 
rather a strange thing for Forrest to do, for 
he was attached to his place and rarely at 
variance with the courtesies due to himself 
or those connected with him. He was taking 
Uberties with his bride's prerogatives as well 
as those of his ancestral ghosts. 

Mary's glance showed her surprise; she 
looked startled too, but said, quietly, "Indeed! 
I always thought you were fond of Wyckam. " 

" So I am, but the Cummings have asked 
for it. Mrs. Gumming came to me herself 
and asked me so graciously to let her hus- 
band have the house for a few months, saying 
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the neighbourliood suited them both very well, 
and he needed rest and retirement for his 
country's sake. She seemed to know that I 
admired him and his poHtics and was ex- 
tremely affable. She is indeed a very capti- 
vating woman, and you know I never could 
refuse a lady any thing." 

As Mary did not know what to say, and 
really thought there was something of pre- 
sumption in asking a gentleman in this spon- 
taneous way to let the house he was living in, 
she was silent. 

Forrest suggested another consideration — 
"The Honourable George Oumming's resi- 
dence at Wyckam will be an honourable 
distinction to the ol(J place. It will be classic 
ground henceforth. The great statesman's 
shade will pervade our groves and gardens, 
Mary." 

" What are you going to do with yourself?" 
she asked shyly. 

"I shall go abroad for a short time: I 
have been wishing to go for a year or two, 
and should like to get it over before we are 
married." 

Too modest to make any protest, she could 
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only turn pale, but tears filled her eyes ; he 
seemed to think so little of the tender tie 
that was to make their interests and pleasures 
mutual. 

He saw the impression his words had made, 
and for the first time felt that his absence 
might be rather heartless just following their 
engagement. He kissed her brow tenderly, 
but with no idea of changing his intents. 

" Better before we settle down than after- 
wards, my gentle little maid," he whispered 
in her ear. 

She tried to recover her trusting spirit, 
and succeeded pretty well, for she answered* 
with a smile. 

" It is not pleasure that is taking me away 
this time,", he explained. " You will think it 
a very matter-of-fact piece of business indeed. 
We are draining the Wyckam farm on a new 
principle, and I wish to see the dykes of 
Eotterdam before we go any farther — so 
much depends upon the precision of the decli- 
nation, and I suppose those low countries 
have it correctly." 

So far Forrest was speaking truthfully; 
but there was another reason for his wishing 
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to go abroad just then, which he could not 
give ; and the thought of this reason before 
Mary^s trusting eyes made him ashamed. 
After a pause of thoughtfulness he said, 
earnestly, " Mary, it was those eyes of 
yours, with their believing, truthful look, 
that bound me. I love truth. What a pity 
it is we cannot always live according to our 
worship 1" 

" We must, or our worship would be 
hypocritical or hollow," she exclaimed, sure 
of the object of her own worship. 

He watched her ai^ she bent her face over 
the beautiful rose that seemed to be actually 
enjoying the being she was giving it. Her 
cheek was so like the flower in its delicate 
colouring, an uncomfortable thought was sug- 
gested. "Do you paint your face, Mary?" 
he asked. 

She laughed, perceiving the curious .con- 
fusion of ideas. "You think I would not 
tell or look an untruth, and yet do one ?" 

"What a right-minded httle maid it is!" 
said he reflectively. " What shall you do all 
the time I am away, Mary?" He drew her 
towards him as he asked the question, and 
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took the flower out of her fingers. Harry 
looked at him suspiciously. 
' " You had better go to bed, urchin," said 
Forrest, amused at the child's vigilant' ex- 
pression. 

" Not till I have seen the last of you," said 
Harry, who had made out with delight that 
his arch-rival was going a great way off. 
"Perhaps you may never come back; the 
sea covers up so many people," he added, 
with a tone of comfortable assurance. 

" You httle imp I It is well you are not 
going with me; your very presence might 
set the elements brewing storms." 

Mr. Forrest turned from his young 
antagonist to ask Mary, in a changed and 
serious tone, if she would persuade Mr. 
Cameron to give him some commission. " I 
could help him, I feel sure," he said ; " I have 
some acquaintance with the wealthy Lyons 
manufacturers, and if he would trust me with 
any orders or ideas we might establish some 
trading relations. But he will not talk with 
me about his affairs, yet it is evident that he 
looks lower in the world every time we meet. 
Women have such witchery in their ways, I 
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daresay you could lead him to say in what 
manner I could be of semce." 

Mary was delighted with this kindliness. 
Next to father and lover Mr. Cameron stood 
most loved and reverenced. There was, 
indeed, more reverence in her regard than 
any other sentiment; his somewhat austere 
and cynical ways being to her the natural 
result of his superiority in all things except 
mere bread-winning. 

She had an idea that any offer of assistance 
to a man like Cameron must be judiciously 
made, or it would offend; and she glanced 
at Mr. Forrest's well-favoured face and 
thought perhaps the easy negligence and 
comfortable elegance of his style might not 
suit the humour of this direct soul, and 
expressed her idea by saying, " It must be so 
very hard to bear being pitied I" 

" Yes ; but if a man cannot make his own 
way and is too proud to be helped, he is an 
object of pity. We are cousins of some 
degree, and yet I cannot even send him a 
basket of game without exciting his grand 



manner." 



The broad, lettered brow, the eyes that 
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looked as if they saw so mucli, the strong, 
possessed form, with its rude, sometimes 
ragged vestment, and that grand manner 
Mary knew, rose before her mind and con- 
trasted with the happy, lightly laden and 
velvet-coated gentleman by her side, and the 
incongruity was painful. She said, with a 
pretty, touching gesturie, "Ah, you cannot 
know what an obligation really means I" 

Forrest was lo6king at her admiringly and 
thinking she grew prettier every time he saw 
her ; every kind of emotion suited her large 
brown eyes and plastic features. When she 
said this, with an expression that was doubly 
marked, his colour rose and he forgot every 
thing for one thought — ^he must at all 
hazards have this perfect little maid. 

'* How very beautifully you make flowers !" 
he said, as if he saw them for the first time, 
and after a long and charmed pause. 

" Yes, she always does ; you see they wait 
till they can come to life for their scent," 
Harry interposed, now that the conversation 
had come within his range again. "Mary 
makes every thing she touches pretty," the 
child added, encouraged by Mr. Forrest's smile. 
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'* Even me?" 

Harry withdrew from his position as stoutly 
as he had taken it up. 

" Pretty, clever little hands 1 they must 
make every thing beautiful and good," said 
Forrest ; and as he took those willing hands 
in one of his, with the other he crushed the 
lovely waxen rose into a shapeless mass. 

Mary felt as if she and the rose suffered 
sympathetically, but she said nothing. That 
poor mummy of a rose was found amongst 
her most precious things years afterwards. 
She treasured it because her lover had praised 
her temper as well as her ^kill. Harry's 
anger broke out. Never staying to consider 
whether the beauty was crushed out of the 
flower in absence of mind or in a testing 
mood, he said, with his severest look, " God 
will not help Mary any more now 1" 

"You queer little being, what do you 
mean ?" asked Forrest, with a laugh that 
aggravated the boy still more. 

" She lets you do what you like, and you 
are not good," he said. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SHOT IN THE DAEK. 

TyHEN Mary Elton had put her ingenuous 
little brother to bed, she found her 
father still at his desk busy over his books. 
Christmas was approaching, and with his wide 
country connexion the bills formed his chief 
association, with the season. His daughter 
usually helped him with this work, but since 
Mr. Forrest had appropriated her no one 
thought of preferring any claim to his. Mary 
came to Mr. Elton's side, with her usual 
pleasant smile, and playfully smoothed down 
the wrinkles from his brow. This had been 
a very early habit with her, and was an 
illustration of the habit of her life. It was 
this famiUarity, trusting and tender, that 
made the girl so much more to him, with his 
reserved disposition, than her shy and im- 
pUant mother could be. 
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"Are you coming to work, Mary ? I thought 
Mr. Forrest was here," he exclaimed, hurriedly 
resuming his labours. 

^' He is gone ; and perhaps we shall not see 
him again for many weeks," said Mary. " He 
is going abroad." 

There was an expression of unUmited 
satisfaction, and then a quick paternal glance 
at the girl's face. Seeing no great evidence 
of trouble there, Mr. Elton remarked placidly, 
" I suppose there is nothing amiss, child ?" 

Mr. Forrest had not bade Mary a definitive 
good-bye, and his manner had set her heart 
at rest, so she could say, almost gaily, " Oh, no, 
father; he is going on business, something 
about the farm, he says." 

" Ah, well 1 we can do without him, I ex- 
pect; can't we, Mary?" 

" Yes, for a little while." 

They understood each other, for though 
Mr. Elton thought that lovers were as in- 
convenient as debtors, he was as proud of 
his daughter's happy prospects as any father 
could be. She seated herself by his side and 
was soon as busy and important as any 
confidential clerk. 
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Mr. Elton was an intelligent man of busi- 
ness, with a liigli esteem for the honourable 
regard of aU men, and deserving it by his 
strict probity as weU as a certain cleverness 
in conducting his affairs, which made him 
generally successful, without crowding his 
hfe and overwhelming character with com- 
merce. He kept his large estabHshment 
at high-pressure till five o'clock, and then 
the doors were closed ; and after a hurried 
dinner with his people they all went their 
several ways. Sometimes they met again at 
the supper-table; but this was as they pleased, 
and as Mr.* Elton was taciturn, and made 
no effort to render his young men and women 
cheerful or congenial, their bond was but a 
loose one, and often rather unsatisfactory. 
Like every other man with any thing at stake 
in Framborough, he presented himself every 
evening at the pubhc room of one of the 
hotels ; but he was usually only a Ustener, 
and as he preferred reading at home he 
made this concession to society as brief as 
possible, contenting himself with one glass of 
brandy and a general impression that the 
state was secure enough to spare his presence. 
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His appearance was characteristic of his 
disposition ; it was not winning, but rather 
impressive, strongly-built and stout, with a 
broad brow and a heavy chin that would have 
indicated strength of character but for certain 
weak lines and movements about the mouth 
and a softened brightness in the blue eyes- 
There was evidently an extreme nervous 
sensibiUty in abeyance while all things went 
well, but which would not brook much ill 
fortune. 

Mary and her father were still at work when 
Mrs, Elton returned from her card party. 
She sat looking at them for some time, 
perhaps regretting that her nature had not 
been more pliant ; for she often looked wist- 
ftil, though her ways were quiet. She went 
through the house to see that all was right, 
and then wanted to turn off the gas and send 
the writers to bed. Mr. Elton said he was 
going to sit up a while longer, but no one else 
need remain. His wife demurred in her 
gentle inefficacious manner, for she was 
a good housekeeper, and did not like to retire 
till the last, but she was steadily dismissed. 
Mary hung about him for a little while 
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caressingly, for she thought he seemed more 
nervous and constrained than usual, and 
rather anxious to be left alone. She told him 
playfully that she should not leave him till 
he had put avray the books and bills ; for, as 
her time would be his, they would have no 
difficulty in getting comfortably through. 

" It is twelve o'clock, father, and there is the 
watchman trying the shop-door," she said, as 
a slight sound reached them from without. 

Mr. Elton rose and lighted a small hand- 
lamp, while he said, " I am going to let the 
watchman into the house to sit up with me. 
The inspector thinks we ought to be on our 
guard against this gang of shop-breakers 
that have been so active in the town ; and I 
have promised the young scamps shall not 
get off so easily from my premises as they 
have been allowed to do by the sleepy trades- 
men they have visited. So now go to bed, 
and don't be frightened if you should hear any 
disturbance in the night." 

Mary looked frightened in a moment, and 
said, in a tone of terror, ** If there should be 
a gang, father, what are you and one man to 
do against many?" 
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" There will be no great harm done ; we 
don't mean to be taken unawares, and they 
are but young hands and will soon be 
frightened. If I can get one to make an 
example of, that is all we need." 

** Shall I teU mother ? '* 

"Yes, you may as well; but don't let her 
come down. And there is Harry, he will be 
terrified if he hears a shot — ^you must go to 
him. Now good-night, my dear; and trust 
me to be careful." 

He was a tender father, and not a hard 
man. He thought he was taking every pre- 
caution to arrest the evil that had been about 
the town for weeks, without endangering any 
one's life in the attempt. He had thought 
his fellow-townsmen inert and nerveless 
in allowing one shop after another to be 
broken into without making any strenuous 
opposition. Some people said so little was 
taken it was not worth while to run the risk 
of an encounter with the thieves ; others would 
not lose a night's rest on the chance of being 
attacked ; and several believed that the gang 
of marauders was made up of a number of 
young men who ought to have been respectable, 
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but who had banded themselves for the 
purpose of licentiousness, and preferred some- 
thing lawless and dangerous, as being more 
stimulating. 

Mary's eyes dilated, and she was very 
pale, as she paused and listened. " There is 
somebody at the shop-door now ! '* she ex- 
claimed, with that heavy fall of the heart 
even the bravest may feel when any strange 
sound breaks upon the night's stillness. 

Mr. Elton kissed her white forehead and 
put her gently out of the room. She felt 
sure the noise she had heard had been made 
by the removal of the bars from the front 
entrance, but the inner doors which were 
covered with baize and had some glass at the 
top, were not opened. In a few minutes 
there was a knock at the side-door which led 
into the house, and she heard that door opened 
by her father as she stood on the landing. 
Then she went to prepare her mother for any 
thing that might happen. 

Mrs. Elton was much disturbed : her room 
was over the principal shop, and she had 
heard that noise of the removal of the bars. 
When Mary explained the purpose of the 
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night-watch she grew more anxious, saying 
she should not wonder if the watchman had 
let down the bar on purpose to lure the 
thieves; whoever they were, seeing a door badly 
fastened, they would be sure to try to get in. 

"But that would be wicked; surely the 
police would not do such a thing I my father 
would not suffer it," said Mary. 

*^ Your father would be very likely to 
connive at any thing that would ans-yver his 
own ends. He can't bear to be thwarted, 
and he never thinks of consequences," 

Nothing vexed Mary so much as this habit 
her parents had fallen into of mutual bicker- 
ing and fault-finding. She, with so much 
good faith in them both, could not conceive 
how such evil surmises concerning each other 
could arise; they only made everything so much 
more diflBcult to get through ; and the liabi (- had 
become confirmed. They were startled by the 
report of a pistol in the house or just outside 
the door, they could not discern which, but 
directly afterwards there was the sound of 
people running down the street. Mary ran 
to the head of the stairs; a great horror 
stopped her from going down. Every dread 
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possibility assailed her, and trembling for her 
father she listened for some sound to tell of his 
safety. She could hear nothing but what was 
like the heavy movement of some resistless 
thing. This was more appalling still. She 
crept to one of the landings, from a comer of 
which she could see the ante-room and a por- 
tion of the shop. All was still, when a strange 
voice exclaimed, "You've killed your man, 
sir I " Then her father's answer reached her, 
find she discovered that he was safe, though 
his words were ominous of some dread event 
that might be even worse than death. 

" How could I have done this ? I fired at 
his hand ; you saw the lad's hand as it was 
put through the hole they had made, Williams? 
He was trying to get at the handle, you know, 
and I shot to mark him." The unfortunate 
man might be thinking he was vindicating 
himself by going over the particulars of this 
sad casualty. 

"Ay, but his hand must have been on a level 
with his heart, you see 1 Such a thing has 
happened before ; but it's awkward when it 
does happen," the man appealed to, replied, 
with grim coolness. 
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" He can't be dead ; he must be in a swoon. 
Cannot you fetch a surgeon to him? " Mr. 
Elton's voice sounded strangely harsh and 
tremulous. 

"He is dead, but I'll go if you think 
well," Williams replied; and he seemed to 
go eagerly, as if glad to get away. 

Mrs. Elton laid her hand heavily on Mary's 
shoulder. She too had heard all, but the 
ong habit of estrangement made it impossible 
for her to go to her husband now. Mary 
yearned to go and offer some help, but the 
awe was overpowering. She knew not what 
dread thing she might see. She could 
scarcely feel that it was indeed her father 
who was suffering that terrible loneliness, so 
appalUng, so besetting, the companionship of 
the dead. She could scarcely have a father 
any more, with such a gulf as that dreadful 
hour's experience between them. Presently 
a dull, heavy moan broke from his miserable 
breast ; he had given up all hope that any 
thing could ever re-animate the form he held, 
and he could bear it no longer. Mary's whole 
nature changed under the agony of sympathy. 
The trusting, uplooking child-love had be- 
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come almost maternal ; it was a great, yearn- 
ing pitifulness. 

She would have gone to him then, and her 
love might have saved him; but the tension 
of her mind had been so strong its power 
over her limbs was suspended. She was as 
one paralyzed for the moment; and while 
striving to gather her consciousness she saw 
him come out of the shop into the anteroom 
over which she hung. There was a side- 
board in which the wine and spirits for the 
shop's use were kept. Haggard and trem- 
bling, she saw him pour out a large glassful 
of brandy, and drink it. After that she 
could not go to him. The memory of that 
moment was never softened to her. If she 
had but been with him to look a ray of com- 
fort into his soul, if she could have dashed 
the glass to the ground, or only have spoken, 
he might have recognized the better angel 
that is never wholly out of our influences. 
He had been left to bear a burden that was 
too heavy for him, and had rushed to the 
subtle help that comforted ai;d destroyed him. 

It would be hard to say which kept the 
most dreary watch, the involuntary assassin 
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or liis wife. Mary found some respite in 
another care. Little Harry had heard and 
seen all. The nervous child had never fallen 
asleep. Mr. Forrest's talk had excited and 
made him restless. His senses had been 
unnaturally acute, and the little stealthy 
noise at the shop-door had roused him to sit 
up in bed and wait anxiously for his sister's 
coming. Then he had heard some footsteps 
in the street, and got out in a fit of childish 
curiosity to look out of the window. He was 
pressing his little face against the panes, 
shivering with the cold, but feeling happier 
while he could see the stars, when the noise 
of the pistol made him start away in unde- 
finable dread. His instant thought was to go 
to Mary, and he was half-way down-stairs 
when he became aware of the presence of the 
watchman and his father in the shop, and 
immediately perceived that something strange 
and terrible was going on; so he crouched 
in a comer of one of the landing-places. 
Every word that passed between his father 
and the watchman must have been heard by 
the little fellow. How much was understood 
it was impossible to say, for children have 
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wonderful power of repressing themselves 
when awe-stricken. Vague intimations of 
something apart from the natural and good 
reach them, flooding their innocent souls with 
grief and shame that cannot be uttered, but 
which leave their mark nevertheless. Though 
Harry was not so fondly familiar with his 
parents as some children are, finding more 
sympathy and tenderness from his sister, yet 
he would not have hesitated to go to Mr. 
Elton if he had not been restrained by this 
strange dread. He must have been within a 
few yards of him when he was at the side- 
board ; and still the child did not stir. Some 
consciousness of gmlt and sense of evil held 
him without the pale of his father's life, and 
he never entered it again. 

When Mary saw him he was kneehng in 
the attitude of his own little prophet. She 
caught him up and carried him to her bed. 
It was some alleviation to have this pure and 
instant care cast upon her ; and little Harry 
had given her a thought and a word ; for he 
was just ending the prayer of his terrified 
spirit, and she had heard the name that 
comforts most. 
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If Mr. Elton could have heard it too, would 
it have been too late ? It was a sad, cold, 
and strong chain of circumstances that bound 
him, that dragged him down to his destruction. 
Perhaps every season of a soul's trial and 
loss has its redeeming agencies close by, if it 
did but know. 

He did not attempt any subterfuge or con- 
cealment of what he had done ; but sat by 
his victim through those dreary hours until 
the town was astir and the account had to be 
given. At the inquest the. young man's 
friends declared that he and three others were 
passing Mr. Elton's shop, when they noticed 
that the door was not fastened securely. 
They tried to open it and it yielded easily ; 
and then, simply out of curiosity, and being 
half tipsy, they were looking through, the 
glass window of the baize-covered door 
when the pistol was fired, and this youth fell 
dead. Those who had escaped, the shot ran 
away. They were well known as wild, disso- 
lute young fellows, without, however, any 
suspicions attached of this extreme kind. 
The overlooker, whose business it was to 
make the premises secure, asserted that he 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BEENAED FIELDING IDEALIZES EVE. 

A S no final farewell liad been said when 
Frederick Forrest left Mary Elton on 
that wretched night, she looked for him 
again ; but the days passed on, and still he 
did not come. Those days were full of 
anxiety on her father's account, not the less 
easy to get over without the sight and sym- 
pathy of her lover, though there was so much 
else to think about. At the end of the week 
she received a brief note fi'om him, in which 
he said, that considering how much she must 
be occupied with other thoughts just now, he 
had concluded that he should be better out of 
the way ; and as he did not expect to be absent 
very long he would say " good-bye '* through 
the medium of his note. Mary could not see 
why he should have come to this conclusion ; 
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but being single-hearted and faithful herself, 
the idea of any other quaUties intervening did 
not occur to trouble her. He was more likely 
than she to know what was right, so there 
was not any bitterness as she waited for his 
return. 

Mr. Elton's absences from his home and 
business became more frequent and lengthened, 
so some of the management devolved upon 
her ; and as his condition was uncertain and 
often very unsatisfactory when he did return, 
she had to acquire the knowledge of many diffi- 
cult things and a general habit of controlling 
herself for the sake of others. There was 
quite enough to fill her mind and occupy her 
time; and imavoidably, too, a dreary sense 
of loss and evil cast a shadow over her life. 

Bernard Fielding often came to see her in 
the evening now ; but there was very seldom 
an opportunity for renewing the old happy 
intercourse they used to delight in, when 
Mary was wont to say his mind was like the 
fingers of Midas, having the power of turning 
every thing within its reach to gold. She 
was sitting one evening alone, trying to make 
out the full significance of an important 
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order, when lie called to consult her upon 
what he called some public business. 

" Is it any thing very urgent, or can you 
help me out of a difl&culty first ?" she asked, 
always feeling her spirit lighten in Bernard's 
presence, and sure of sympathy if not some 
real assistance. 

"My business will wait an hour; but I 
must have your undivided mind, and those 
far-off eyes must be at home. So I will try 
to understand if you will tell me your trouble 
first." 

"I am composing a bridal dress. Our 
foreman has no imagination and he has 
brought the order to me." 

Bernard's clear eyes, that looked so like a 
child's in their pure serenity when he was at 
peace, softened instantly, for he understood 
the full meaning of Mary's tender reserve and 
tremulous voice. " I think I can help you 
if you will give me some idea of the subject,'* 
he said; "and the discussion will lead up 
to my ultimate business ; for I came to con- 
sult you about a costume, and I think mine 
must have something of a bridal intimation 
about it too." 
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Supposing that Bernard was engaged in 
writing some poem or operatic piece, and 
wished to talk over the fashion of it with her, 
she looked up with a pleasant smile, and re- 
plied, ** My subject is tall and very slight, 
with heavy large eyes, and a face that looks 
as if it had too many shadows." 

"Why, you are describing Eve I" Bernard 
exclaimed, in quick surprise. " How did you 
find out my little scheme ?" 

Mary's glance at her young friend was fiill 
of concern. " I was thinking of our rector's 
daughter who is going out to India," she 
said seriously. " What do you mean about 
Eve ?" 

" I will tell you directly. Miss Bigot's 
dress will suit Eve exactly, so we shall waste 
no time by giving your bride the full benefit 
of our taste and judgment." 

Mary was bewildered and rather shocked. 
The last time she had seen Eve she was 
dressed in a blue woolsey frock, very scanty 
and short, which made her figure appear 
intractable and her arms and neck very long. 
Her interest and curiosity were too much 
excited for any regard to be left for the 
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Indian bride. " Tell me this business affair 
of yours first, Bernard," she exclaimed ; 
" we will dress Miss Pigot afterwards." 

"We can work simultaneously," Bernard 
replied, quite unconscious of the suspicions 
that were stirring in Mary's mind. " You 
are aware how anxious I have been for some 
time to get some of Mr. Cameron's music 
before the public ? It is of a high order, per- 
haps rather too refined or classical, as our 
technical critics say, for popular taste ; but I 
feel convinced that it ought to be known and 
he ought to be heard. With his talent and 
the help of my friends I think we could get 
up a very fair concert in Framborough ; and 
I have his consent to try. Every thing in the 
second part is to be original, and we will 
have him well advertised. It would be so 
very gratifying to him to be able to place 
those compositions before the world. What 
do you think of the plan ?" 

"I like it much; it seems to be the one 
way of assisting Mr. Cameron that he wijl 
quite approve. But what do you mean about 
Eve ? I cannot understand the connexion." 

" She is to be our prima donna. Why do 
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you look SO surprised ? We have been teach- 
ing her all the winter, and she was really 
excellent material to work with at the be- 
ginning.'* 

" It seems so very odd for Eve to be sing- 
ing in public. I thought she was Mrs. 
Cameron's maid," said Mary. 

"And suppose she is, cannot any one's 
maid have a fine voice ? How very Conser- 
vative women are 1" Bernard exclaimed. His 
heart was strong and deep enough for all the 
sons and daughters of music to find a brother's 
regard there. 

" I don't wish to be Conservative and have 
certainly no right to be so ; but you must 
admit that Eve looks rather unlike a prima 
donna.^^ Mary could not divest her memory 
of the blue woolsey. 

" We shall see, when she is dressed becom- 
ingly. Have you seen her recently ? She is 
growing fast, and there is a remarkable grace 
about her that seems to harmonize every 
thing she does." 

" I have not seen her for some weeks," 
Mary answered, flushing with the recollection 
that Mr, Forrest had never appeared to fancy 
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her intimacy with the Camerons, and that 
she had refrained in consequence. " Tell me 
what part she is to take, and I will- go to- 
morrow and look out for the grace you have 
discovered." 

" We have arranged that the first part of 
our concert is to consist of selections from 
the ^ Creation/ and Eve is to be the Grace- 
ful Consort, of course." 

Bernard added this expletive because Mary's 
face expressed such utter astonishment. It 
was in vain to try to profit by the lesson on 
exclusiveness just received. This long, an- 
gular, short-becoated Eve, the maid of Mrs. 
Cameron's kitchen, unknown and friendless 
till the Camerons had lifted her from the 
gutter only such a short time since ! What 
could Bernard mean by devising such a role 
for her ? 

** Mary, you never were so fastidious before : 
I am afraid Mr. Forrest is spoiUng you. 
Only see Eve with unprejudiced, sisterly eyes, 
such eyes as you had for all your kind when 
you were more of a sister and less of a wife, 
and you will be convinced of her loveliness 
and your own proud humour. By-the-bye, I 
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wiU never many. I prefer sisters to wives 
so much ; they are so much more universal 
in their love and service," said Bernard with 
some warmth. 

" I beg your pardon, and I am ashamed of 
myself; but you know Eve is so very childish 
jbo represent the mother of mankind." 

This was the best excuse Mary could make. 
It certainly appeared absurd; but then, as 
Bernard told her, genius developes in a way 
that is unique and unexpected, and over- 
powers its shrine, so that one sees more of 
the soul and chiefly a body glorified by it. 

" A fair and flowing investment will make 
a great difference ; she is so easily modified 
and feels gauche in her soiled frock — I have 
seen that," Bernard was so sympathetic he 
could live the being of any one he was inte- 
rested in. " You know I have rather a wide 
range of feminine friends, and I never knew 
any one with so large a promise of womanli- 
ness about her. Young as she is, her name 
expresses her character, to my mind, most 
completely. It seems as if the germ of every 
thing, good or evil, might be there, and 
it is as generous and impelling as Ught, 
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I asked her one day, thouglitlessly, what her 
name was, and felt quite transfigured when 
she repUed, with her grand simplicity, 'I 
am only Eve/ " 

Mary felt half-frightened at this overflow 
of Bernard's enthusiasm for the young 
stranger. Had he, with aU his fastidiousness, 
his devotion to abstract loveliness and with 
his heart open to all things, human and divine, 
suffered this poor child to enter in with the 
despotism of an exclusive love ? She looked 
inquiringly into his animated face and re- 
peated her remark that Eve was such a mere 
child to be regarded in this way. 

"You will not think so when you have 
newly robed her. She had been starved and 
repressed when she came to Framborough. 
She had been a sort of casual flower pining 
for light and warmth, and has developed in 
the last few weeks under Mrs. Cameron's 
fostering hand, as if her nature . had found 
all it required and was grateful. Why, Mary, 
you are actually making me a special pleader 
for a poor forlorn maiden! you whom we 
used in our childish plays to call our little 
sister of mercy ! " 
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Mary smiled sadly at the recollection of 
those youthful days; they seemed far off, too 
far off, as the vision of Mr. Forrest with his 
new claims and prerogatives came before her. 
She promised most readily to do what she 
could for Eve, saying that Mr. Cameron 
would not commit any absurdity for public 
amusement, so she would acknowledge 
herself prejudiced and make what amends 
she could. "And now, to go back to the 
beginning, how are my bride and your Eve to 
be dressed ? I have not quite lost my faith 
in your judgment, though I think it is a little 
warmed." 

" Let me give you Eve's own ideas on the 
matter. Her mother took the same part 
when she was famous, as Eve describes her. 
Dress ought to be the efflorescence of the 
wearer, and amber satin covered with gauze 
would be more like Eve than any thing else 
I can describe, and it is her own wish," said 
Bernard. 

"It must be a full-blown flower, indeed, 
to have such a gorgeous ambition for itself I" 
Mary exclaimed laughingly. Then, with a 
sudden change ir\ her expression, she added, 
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"It is rather odd that Eve should have 
chosen such a dress ; stranger still, that I 
should criticize her thus ; for a mere accident 
saved me from appearing at the last ball in 
amber satin and white gauze. It was my 
father's wish, and he gave me the dress." 

" Have you it now ? and will you give it to 
Eve?" 

" No; it was lost, and we never knew how; 
but do you not think Haydn would have 
dressed his Eve more simply?" 

" I don't know ; Eve should be something 
like Shelley's moon, — 

* An orbed maiden, with white fire laden ;' 

and I fancy she should be draped rather than 
dressed.'* 

" I would have her wear a long and ample 
robe of white Indian muslin, fastened at the 
throat and wrists with large pearls. Her 
hair, which I believe is black and very 
abundant, might be held, loosely-bound, 
by pearls too. If I had composed that 
intense human scene in the 'Creation,' that 
is how Eve should have appeared," said 
Mary, 
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"Ah, you are right 1 our shining, light 
ideal is for glorified beings ; Adam's graceful 
consort,' the mother of mankind, could not 
have been so radiant and fine. But she 
might well wear pearls ; to me they are so 
symbolic of a woman's tears and smiles. 
You laugh, Mary, as you used to do before 
Mr. Forrest promoted you to the upper ranks 
of young-ladyhood — ^yet, believe me, those 
smiles and tears are very nearly allied. You 
are too much and nearly interested in your 
sentiments to know all the fine shadows and 
lights of a woman's nature; they require a 
calm and yet a sympathetic observer, and I 
think nature has so endowed me." 

Bernard had a habit of looking beyond his 
listeners when he was in earnest ; some people 
disliked this look, and said it seemed as if he 
thought himself better than others. There 
never was any such idea in his mind, Thpse 
natures that are intensified by the attributes 
genius makes use of, are apt to withdraw 
themselves from outward concerns, but the 
inner life is all the more quick to feel and 
know. Bernard loved so widely and so well, 
he had a remarkable power of detecting the 
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finer qualities every where. He was sure to 
be conscious of this power, and was in the 
right to enjoy and assert it. Mary Elton 
had known him from childhood and always 
listened gladly to his sayings; she had 
convinced herself that he would be a great 
man in time. 

" When is this concert to be, and who are 
to be your supporters ?" she asked. 

" The Series are coming in a few weeks to 
stay with my mother, and they will help us. 
San can make any thing popular, or I should 
fear for our undertaking, Mr. Cameron is so 



severe." 



" I thought Mr. Serle's name was Daniel," 
Mary interposed, two or three smiles dimpling 
her pleasant face. " I suppose you call him 
San for the sake of your art ? " 

" Why should such a being as Serle be a 
victim all his life to his father's bad taste? 
And now confess to the other cause of your 
mischievous amusement; you have often 
laughed at me for inviting ladies to our house 
— why should I not ?" Bernard coloured as 
he asked this question, and then added, "This 
saucy Eve calls me Miss Fielding, because I 
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have a trick of bhishing and trear ladies' 
boots." 

" I think it is very impertinent of Eve," 
said Mary ; " she must be getting rather 
forward," 

" I do not think so ; she is frank and 
quick-sighted. My mother says I am almost 
as good as a girl, and the idea is a very 
pleasant one. Eve endorses it, and I am 
proud of the capacity. — You and I must work 
together for the decoration of our Town Hall, 
Mary, or the Series will shrug their well- 
favoured shoulders and throw a chill over 
our audience." 

" With pleasure. I will ask my father for 
all the old shop-keepers. We will drape the 
old walls and festoon the windows, and 
you must have every window mended and 
all the crevices stopped." 

" The gardens at Wyckam are so rich in 
evergreens, would it be an impertinence to 
their owner to use them in our cause? we 
cannot ask permission." 

Mary blushed now as she answered for 
the good-nature of the owner of Wyckam. 
"You must be your own poet and your own 
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interpreter, Bernard; and do let me see your 
work before the public hears you,'^ she said. 

** You shall see and criticize ; but I am not 
capable of any thing but ballads yet/' he 
replied. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EYE IDEALIZES FOB HERSELF, 

XTNOwiNG that Mrs. Cameron was rather 
strict in her notions concerning dress, 
Mary Elton chose one of the card-club nights 
for executing Bernard Fielding's commission. 
As no one answered her knock at the street- 
door Mary opened it, "and finding the house 
vacant, she went on to the warehouse. Eve's 
fine voice and a low accompaniment by her 
master's violono announced a singing lesson ; 
and Mary ascended the narrow stairs and 
stood in the sordid room without being per- 
ceived. • She was glad to look on and listen 
for a while. 

If Mr. Cameron had possessed a handsome 
suite of apartments and had only worn his 
old, faded gown through a gentle eccentricity, 
Mary would have liked the scene ^veU enough. 
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There was the master — a tall figure, strong 
and energetic, one who evidently must wear 
through his garments prematurely, with a 
massive head and a face sculptured already 
by the soul's strong tendencies, but rather 
softened and refined just now by the influences 
of his favourite art ; and standing beside him 
was the taU, slim girl singing some divine 
strain with an expression of gracious aban- 
donment, that seemed to be raising her from 
all those sordid appointments and making 
her a companion meet even for that wise and 
clever man. Still there was too much sign 
of a general retrogression to satisfy Mary, 
who mingled with her love of the artistic and 
beautiful some strong common-sense, and 
who could not help thinking that music, like 
pictures, and every thing else that mankind 
has to do with, requires a basis of some 
material sort. The idle and broken stocking, 
fi^mes that filled up one comer, the books 
and specimens and articles of curiosity that 
occupied the shelves meant for hosiery and 
yam, the fine busts that looked down in such 
grandly unconscious style upon the poverty 
they crowned, and the revered violono 
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propped by the master's knees and making 
such sweet insidious response to the demands 
of his fervid mood, seemed painfully incon- 
gruous — the source as well as the solace of 
the ruin of the house. 

When the singing lesson was over Mary 
introduced the intention of her visit by 
alluding to the projected concert. " How is 
Eve getting on with her part ?" she asked. 

"Eve will manage her part very well if 
she will only recollect that she must be 
tender and affectionate as well as dignified 
and true," Mr. Cameron rejoined. "My 
greatest doubt is concerning Bernard Field- 
ing. He is to sing as Haydn's Adam ; and I 
fear' there will be something anomalous and 
absurd ; he always looks so far removed from 
all earthly volitions and tendencies." 

Mary did not say that Bernard had ex- 
pressed similar doubts as to Mr. Cameron's 
adaptability to any thing of a popular kind, she 
only thought that very likely men of genius 
were as blind to their own peculiarities as 
they were quick to perceive those of other 
people. She was even more surprised at this 
assertion of Eve's fitness for her role than at 
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Bernard's opinion ; and, to add to her feelings 
against this choice, Eve leaned awkwardly 
against the old frames while she was being 
discussed and brought them down about her 
with a heavy crash. The accident was noisy 
and startling, and they feared she was hurt ; 
but she emerged with a girlish laugh, and, 
shaking the dust from her scanty frock, said 
those things were too old and crazy to hurt 
her. She certainly looked unformed and 
graceless then, and her appearance attracted 
her master's attention. He looked at her 
rather uncomfortably, and then said, with an 
anxious contraction of his brows, — 

"Eve has grown inches in all directions 
since she came to us ; and there seems some- 

« 

thing wrong about her gown ; what are we 
to do with it, Miss Elton ? It will scarcely 
do for our concert." 

Eve smiled in a curious, cynical way ; but 
she did not seem to take the matter much to 
.heart. 

Mary Elton opened her parcel and shook 
out a soft, delicate white gown; and, the 
pleasure she felt in this opportunity of 
smoothing away one of her old friend's per- 
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plexities shining in her sweet eyes, she said, 
" K you think this will suit Eve we will go 
and try it on." 

It was just the kind of dress to please Mr, 
Cameron, and he looked the gratification his 
words only half expressed. 

** How easy it is for women to get out of 
their diflBlculties ! " 

His mind reverted instantly to his own 
difficulties, a renewed disappointment having 
befallen that morning ; and he began to pace 
about his narrow room, as he had a habit of 
doing when his thoughts were uncomfortably 
weighted. There was a great ambition in 
this man's soul ; he had spent more time than 
could well be spared from sterner necessities, 
throughout all the best years of his life, in 
the study of music ; and though his judgment 
was rather too severe, even upon himself, for 
much to have been done, he had some com- 
positions which in his heart he desired to 
give to the world. Besides believing in their 
excellence, and therefore feeling that the 
birth-hour of these children of his genius 
was at hand, he would have a quiet, noble 
pride in seeing himself acknowledged as an 
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author, a man whose profession was an 
accomplislied fact and not merely a self- 
indulgence. But no one would undertake to 
publish for him. Again and again, spurred 
on by some pressing emergency, he had sent 
his manuscripts, his reveries, or sonatas, or 
overtures, even masses and operettas, to the 
London publishers, but in vain. He had even 
attempted literature, critiques and memoirs 
and musical essays ; he was too vigorous or 
original. These efforts had never seen the 
light ; and after each failure he had locked 
^ them up with a gesture of defiance, but with 
a sinking heart. It may be that his mother's 
questions and his own doubts concerning the 
wasted hours added to the bitterness. He 
had been very sure of this last work, having 
kept it by him for five years that it might be 
improved and polished fi'om time to timcj 
and he had even conceded a trifle to popular 
taste, he thought, and that morning it had 
come back to him with a gracious hint that 
he must change his treatment of the science 
of sound if he would catch the ear of the 
world. " Catch the ear of the world indeed ! " 
Mr. Cameron repeated, indignantly, as the 
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phrase recurred to him in that angry march. 
" If I had it, I should pinch it." As he faced 
Mary with this whimsical idea his long, float- 
ing gown caught on the fi^mes, which added 
to its rents. 

Mary did not know that he had, ever sub- 
mitted any thing to the arbiters of so many 
fates, and she heard with unbounded surprise 
that he could fail in this matter; and her 
sorrow was warmly expressed. 

"Does Bernard Fielding know?" she 
asked. 

"No; why should I tell Bernard? He 
could not help me." 

" Bernard is intimate with Mr. Serle ; and 
he is so popular." She made her suggestion 
with some diffidence, knowing that Mr. 
Cameron had an antipathy to Mr. Serle. 

" I should have -doubts of any thing Serle 
endorsed. He is but little better than a 
monkey," he asserted, with increased spirit. 

" But he succeeds, and I should like you to 
succeed so much." 

Mary's look expressed how genuine this 
desire was, and Cameron was comforted by 
her sympathy ; but he turned perverse, say- 
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ing he did not know that such success was 
very creditable. It was like having two 
revelations, one for fools and another for 
wise men, and confirming the fool in his folly, 
to popularize music. 

"No one would enjoy a little portion of 
success more than I should, heaven knows ! " 
he added, making another sudden halt in his 
exalted march and looking into Mary's face 
with a kindhng Hght in his eyes; "not that 
I can speak from experience. But my mother 
thinks I am wasting my life ; and I cannot 
help glorying in what I call my talent. I 
do not want to have my one taken from me ; 
and it does look as if it were folded away and 
hidden from men's sight." 

His voice had taken a touching tone of 
pathos ; and Mary ventured to say, " Hidden 
from men^s sight only ! There is no word of 
the world's favour being necessary. You are 
doing the best you can with your talent. But 
it is strange the publishers cannot trust you." 
She was moved by the sight of this single- 
hearted, strong, and disappointed man, and 
forgetting that pubUshers were not open to 
similar influences. 
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Cameron*s satisfaction in Mary's kindly- 
feeling miglit have shown itself too plainly if 
he had not taken refuge in one of his para- 
doxical moods. Putting his old viol in its 
case tenderly, he said, " I expect it is quite 
as well for the progress of the world, better 
for the morality of the individual, that the 
citadel of authorship should be kept sacred 
by this ring-fence of impenetrable and 
antagonistic wills. If once I were within I 
should be one of the most conservative, no 
doubt. As it is, I am too ready to think that 
every man's work ought to have fair play." 

The two girls went to Eve's chamber to 
try on the new gown. It was quickly put 
on, Mary's forethought having provided all 
the little aids, and Eve had already a fair 
portion of a young maiden's solicitude for her 
personal order. The gown, of extremely fine 
texture, fell gracefully about her slender and 
symmetrical form. She seemed suddenly 
transfigured fi'om the poor, colourless girl 
to a fair, tall woman, delicately lovely, 
as these rapidly developed beings are some- 
times. The creamy whiteness of the ample 
robe brought out a soft flush of colour to 
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her face, and her eyes and hair, both so dark 
and rich, gained brilliancy by the contrast. 
Mary was as much surprised as pleased with 
the result ; and, holding the little mirror so 
that the fair apparition could take in some 
view of herself, she asked, with kindly eager- 
ness, if Eve were satisfied. Eve glanced 
towards the looking-glass, and the character 
of her face changed. She appeared rather 
disdainful of herself, and said, " Yes, if you 
and Mr. Cameron are ;" but she spoke coldly 
and thanklessly. 

" You do not like it ; teU me why, and if I 
shall make any change." 

"Oh, no, it will do very well; but " 

Eve stopped. She was just going to involve 
herself in a falsehood. She had no objection 
to falsehoods if they were out of the ordinary, 
prosaic course of things; but at present a 
lie might prove perilous. 

An atmosphere of truthfulness, and of the 
trust consequent on truth, pervaded Mary 
Elton, her large clear eyes seemed to know 
even while they were questioning; and de- 
ception, when under their gaze, was almost as 
impossible as it would have been shameless. 
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Though assured something was not quite 
right about Eve, and mistrusting her a little, 
she was still amiably desirous of pleasing, 
and asked with much kindness for an ex- 
planation of the mistake. " I can have some 
trimming put on, if you wish ; and you can 
have a string of pearls to wear round your 
neck. I do not think you see, in this little 
glass, how very beautiful you look," she said. 
" And, you know, some consideration must be 
given to the character in which you are to 
sing; it is too grand and honourable for 
much dress. Your hair needs nothing. See 
how shining and abundant it is, and how 
majestic that thick bright roll looks 1" 

Eve's brow cleared before this praise ; and, 
dropping a ciu'tsey in a childish way that 
excited a little smile, she exclaimed at last, 
with some warmth, " Thank you, Miss Elton ; 
it is very kind of you to take so much trouble 

about me 1 But " Again there was that 

reservation, and Mary's heart, which was just 
yielding, was repulsed. 

" Why do you add that disagreeable little 
word. Eve ? and why do you look as if you 
were determined not to trust in me ?" 
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For a moment Eve's fine eyes lost their 
habitual expression of weird naughtiness and 
softened vnth something that might have 
been a tear ; but she turned abruptly away 
from the friend she would not have, and, with 
a gesture that belied the humihty of her 
words, said, "You know I am only Eve I" 

Mary went away disappointed and puzzled. 

As soon as she was left alone Eve took off 
the white gown and threw it rather dis- 
respectfully on the bed. Then, going to a 
drawer, she removed several papers and 
brought forth a grand costume, with which 
she clothed herself most daintily. This dress 
was composed of amber-coloured satin and 
white gauze, very richly made and ornamented. 
From another deep she drew a circlet of 
brilliants, which she added to the crown-like 
roll of her hair. There was another trans- 
figuration, not one so pleasing as the last, 
but more poetical and suggestive, and evi- 
dently more satisfactory to herself. She 
would have been a wonderful treasure to 
the fire-worshippers, a rare moon-maiden, 
shimmering and shining in her robe of hazy 
light. The little mirror had to do great 
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service now. She stepped to and fro, turning 
her fair shoulders and raising her white arms 
so that the light might fall and reveal her to 
herself as she felt she must be, most beautiful 
to see. 

"I wonder whether I look like mamma 
when the wreath was thrown to herl" she 
whispered, with breathless eagerness. "I 
wonder how she got the robe made so prettily ! 
How did she manage to keep this grand 
coronet ? I thought she was obliged to sell 
every thing. Perhaps it was kept on purpose 
for me. She must not be disappointed. Oh, 
what would she say if I made my debut in 
that night-gown of a thing 1" Eve threw a 
most ungracious glance towards Mary's 
offering, and, resuming her soliloquy, added, 
" I wonder whether poor Will is sorry that he 
got this dress for me so oddly ! It was a pity, 
but it was very good of him to run such a 
risk, and all for me. I rather wish he had 
not. K any body asks me how I came by 
it I shall feel awkward, because Miss Elton 
knows every thing one is thinking. It is of 
no use making up a story to her, her eyes 
seem to be picking out the truth whether or 

V OL. I. L 
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no. I shall have no trouble witih Bernard 
or Mr. Cameron, they don't care about such 
things, they only hear." Eve sighed in spite 
of herself and the glorification she anticipated. 
" It would be so inconvenient if Miss Elton 
persisted in asking questions. But then," 
Eve reflected further, " if I succeed, and I 
am certain to succeed, I need not answer her 
questions. Very soon I shall be quite inde^ 
pendent, and leave this place for ever. And 
now, you pretty things, you must go by again 
just for a little while, and then we shall see 
who can look beautifiilly as well as sing 
beautifully. I have often heard mamma say a 
voice is not of much use without looks, and 
she knows all about it since she lost hers. 
Only let me make a right, good beginning, 
and my fortune is made ; she says so. Then 
no more masters and mistresses for me I No 
more hatefiil oily stockings thrown into my 
lap, with that disagreeable call, * Come, child, 
what are you dreaming over ? do finish this 
bit of welting.' No more ugly old teachers 
— he must be ugly, though I don't see it. 
I like those queer faces he makes when he is 
playing. At least he can feel." 
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Eve was wrapping up her grand robe all 
this time and hiding it deep down, lest by 
any mischance it should come to light too 
soon, and her fragments of thoughts were 
making a strange by-play over her animated 
face. She was beginning to think, rather 
seriously, that perhaps it might not be so 
delightful to get away from Framborough 
and this ugly master whose frowns and 
pinches of her young ears had made her 
angry many times, but whose very nips and 
impatient ejaculations were becoming more 
and more welcome, when the door at the foot 
of the stairs was opened and Mrs. Cameron 
called her down to set the supper out. 

In two minutes the treasure was locked 
up and the poor maiden, in her narrow 
woolsey, was setting the table as demurely 
as if she never indulged in golden dreams 
and costly satin gowns. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SOME MUSIO AND SOME TALK. 

rpHE old Town HaU was well fiUed when 
Mr. Cameron joined Bernard Fielding 
and his Mends, As he took his place in the 
orchestra and glanced round at the well- 
known faces, he did not flatter himself by 
imagining that any personal interest in him 
or his success had brought together these 
comfortable citizens. Music was certainly one 
of their bonds, but he knew their gregarious 
instincts and that they liked an evening's 
entertainment. He knew, too, that he had 
been fading and failing before their eyes for 
a long timp, as only'B very unsuccessful man 
would do ; and he had received too many 
checks to preserve the sanguine disposition 
of his youth. Perhaps he was becoming 
cynical and could not take kindly even the 
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sympathy there might have been. Mary 
Elton thought so, as she perceived a shght 
recoil and shiver as he drew in that glance 
and appeared to abandon his whole soul to 
his violono and his score. 

There was another bright little woman 
sitting by Mary who had a similar sympathy 
with his feelings, and who winced when 
her smiling, encouraging eyes met his cold, 
estranged look, till her attractive head-dress 
trembled visibly. 

The programme had been made out under 
Mr. Serle's experienced rule, and many warm 
controversies had taken place between him 
and Cameron, concerning some pieces of an 
over-refined sort which were amongst their 
author's most cherished compositions, but 
which would soar far beyond the atmosphere 
the Framborough mind could breathe in. 

Serle had insisted upon turning these back 
for something more easily comprehended, and 
had, much against the grain, gone through 
Cameron's repertory, seeking a light and 
popular variety. 

**We must sufifer ourselves to be under- 
stood, or we might as well do nothing," he 
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had said, as lie threw aside one piece after 
another. 

While Cameron had responded, with some 
needless fire, " I would not debase a passage 
for a civie crown." 

Miss Elton had fully redeemed her promise 
by decorating the old room, and it looked 
rose-coloured and comfortable when San 
Serle and his sister entered ; and their com- 
posed, complacent air was reassuring to the 
over-anxious Bernard. He,, who was to sing 
his own words to his own music, was more 
than usually free from any signs of earthly 
compromise. His tall, slight figure seemed 
swayed by some invisible power, his brown 
eyes glowed and his fine brow was actually 
radiant with enthusiasm. But suddenly th^ 
radiance all passed, and he looked anxiously 
round, and then, stepping hurriedly .to Mr. 
Cameron, asked, in a whisper which his 
nervousness made very distinct, " Where is 
Eve?" 

Mr. Cameron, who had never thought that 
it might be his duty to lead in his young 
protegee^ rose quickly and went out to look 
/or her. She was not in the ante-room, and 
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none of the attendants had seen her. Mrs. 
Cameron was amongst the audience, and 
before he could get mto his own house to 
«ee if she were still there, he must go and 
face all those curious eyes to get the door 
key I 

Eve's elaborate toilet had taken more time 
than she had expected, and she was not 
ready when her master went ; and Mrs. 
Cameron, concluding thkt she had accom- 
panied her son, had locked her in. So the 
expected prima donna was a prisoner, while 
all the town had gone forth to see and hear 
her sing. This little mistake, and the won- 
derful richness of her dress and beauty when 
she did appear, had the . wrong effect. No 
one could suppose that this tall, elegant 
woman, whom Bernard led forward with 
such tender grace, could be Eve Cameron, 
as the town's-folk flippantly called her, the 
beggar-girl whom the eccentric musician had 
picked up from the kennel. She was greeted 
with genuine and surprised applause, every 
one thinking she must be some metropolitan 
celebrity whom the Series had brought down 
•with them. Poor . Eve might as well have 
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been any body else for any practical end 
her brilliant introduction might answer. 

Mary Elton alone recognized her as only 
Eve ; and even she had to look for the ex- 
pression of delicate finesse which was the 
characteristic of Eve's finely-formed features, 
and this expression had been forced upon 
her notice by Bernard, who admired it as 
being so unexpected, bewitching, and yet so 
restraining. Mrs. Cameron was completely 
puzzled. She pulled off her spectacles and 
put them on again two or three times, and 
could gather nothing but increased bewilder- 
ment. 

It was a triumphant moment for Eve; 
and that thrill of gratified vanity and still 
more enchanting hope was not all selfish 
or superfluous. The long months she had 
spent with such monotonous patience had 
been lighted by a burning desire to fit herself 
for the present hour, to cultivate her talent, 
to refine her accent and strengthen her voice, 
and profit by the chance or scheme that had 
thrown her with the generous but strict 
Camerons. Now it seemed to her that the 
probation was at an end. She had only to 
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sing as she had been taught, and as she felt 
she could sing, and a great emancipation was 
certain. What might not these fine London 
professors do for her ? Eve's imagination was 
quick to receive impressions and could give 
large interest for any thing invested therein. 
Even that dress had its influence, seeming to 
give her genius fi:eer power and play. Feel- 
ing no responsibility for the part she was to 
take, for aspiration of the nobler sort was 
yet in abeyance, and her master was con- 
science-keeper, the young singer revelled in 
the hope and fruition of the hour, while a 
more glorious future still was opening before 
her. Every one was looking pleased and 
excited except the Series, who were too well 
used to stimulations to have any fervour left, 
and who were moved only by a genuine love 
of music. Mr. Serle's appearance was sufli- 
ciently interesting. He was small, delicate, 
and long-haired ; with the broad forehead of 
his profession, but with much more intellect 
in his face than is common with these suc- 
cessful professionals. For one scarcely yet 
middle-aged his brow was rather deeply 
lined, and the angles about his mouth 
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bespoke a soul that had not got all its 
aliment from honey-flowers. He was gaily 
dressed, for, coming before a provincial audi- 
ence, he had chosen to appear in what he 
called undress, and his green silk shirt with 
its diamond buttons, his rings and chains, and 
fine grey suit pricked out with a loose scarlet 
tie, made a conspicuous figure. His sister 
Dinorah was simply immense, robed in 
volumes of grey silk and black-and-white 
lace, looking like an attendant, kindly cloud* 

Bernard took Eve's hand with some reve- 
rence, and stood close by her. Eve did not care 
for him, but she could not be indifferent to 
his inspired and exalted sensibility; and if 
she attributed something more than modest 
devotion to the art he served, to voice and 
manner, as he addressed her, his graoefiil 
consort, it was not to be wondered at, and 
she could turn to respond to his grand love- 
call with all the more sincerity and sweet 
conjugal expression. 

Sympathizing Mary Elton felt rather anx- 
ious for Bernard when she saw Eve's grand 
eyes seeking his, filled, as they surely were, 
with the reverential passion that vibrated in 
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her voice. She need not have feared for him, 
he was too loyal and single-hearted. The 
beautiful woman was the interpreter of the 
great artist ; he did not even see that she was 
beautifiil; but perceiving a soft, moon-like 
radiance beside him, a potent charm and 
.breath of inspiration, he only honoured the 
composer all the more perfectly. 

Eve sang wondrously well; even her old 
master, exacting as he was, had but little 
complaint to make. Softly, yet with spirit, 
he had made his viol attend upon their 
voices, and his intense sympathy was evident 
and quite amusing to those whose critical 
acumen was of a personal kind. 

There was silence for a short time after 
this part was ended ; for Framborough could 
appreciate Haydn, and their young towns- 
man had taken his fellow-citizens by surprise. 
He had been so reverent and rapt, something 
of his fervour must have been transmitted. 
Perhaps the good people were amazed at 
feeling themselves so reverent and intense. 
Eve was in an agony during this saence, for 
she had heard her mother speak of the in- 
stantaneous burst of applause with which 
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hep conclusions had been greeted ; and, fear- 
ing a failure, she gave a startled glance over 
the audience. The suspense was soon over^ 
and, though her anticipations might have 
been over-sanguine, the reception was de* 
cidedly good. That which gratified her most 
was the sight of the master clapping his 
hands and looking enthusiastic. She had been 
used to no signs of recognition from him 
but remarkable impatient ejaculations, or 
more significant nips and pinches when he 
thought her ears needed stimulating. Now 
he shouted as if his life depended on an 
encore, though he had not the! slightest 
intention that such a thing should be at- 
tempted. 

The second part of the concert was to be 
supplied by native talent. The difficulty, 
supposed to be innate, that people have in 
acknowledging any thing of genius in those 
with whom they have sat at meat, is corrected 
sometimes ; and when once we see this great 
and good sign that God has not forgotten usj 
none are so ready to welcome, and receive 
with reverent wonder, those prophets or 
poets as we who have been brought up with 
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them. Of course there were many in that 
assembly who did not care in the least 
whether or not Mr. Cameron could prove 
himself a great man and retrieve his fortjunes ; 
but there were some who did care, and who 
heard him with intense interest. 

Bernard Fielding was more likely to be 
favourably received — his youth and gracious 
dispositions being advantages, and his fine 
tenor voice in his own songs, was sure to be 
more gratifying to the numbers than Mr. 
Cameron's classic compositions played on his 
stately violono. One of Bernard's ballads 
had a touching interest that was increased 
almost to painful intensity as he sang it, the 
incident on which it was founded having 
recently occurred amongst the people of the 
neighbourhood. 

The young man who had been called to 
suflfer more than he could bear had been a 
shepher(^ on the Wyckam Hall farm, and was 
a brother of the Fletcher who had lived in 
Mrs. Cameron's court. There was a sad, 
weird beauty in Bernard's music and a pathos 
in his ballad, which may prevent the song 
from being generally received with the same 
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deep interest that its first appearance at 
Framborougli excdted, where incident and 
actors were so well known ; but if any one 
cares for Bernard Fielding, or has a heart for 
one of the difficulties of a soul that can love 
better than it can reason, he will perhaps not 
pass over slightingly his ballad, which he 
called, " Love, thou wilt come to Maggie/ 

" Ob, lay me by my Maggie, 

Beneatb tbe old yew-tree ; 
And let tbe cburcb's sbadow 

Fall on my love and me ; 
For ob, witbout my Maggie 

I cannot, cannot be ! 

" Nine years I courted Maggie, 

Tbrougb good and evil tide, 
And tben deatb came between as 

And stole away my bride ; 
My ten-montb's wife deatb envied, 

And stole ber from my side. 

" Tbey said it was a snow-wreatb — 

I knew wbo pass'd me by ; 
Tbey said tbe wind moui'd strangely— 

I knew my Maggie's cry : 
* Love, tbou wilt come to Maggie — 

It is not bard to die ! ' 

" Tbe old dog from tbe sbeep-fold 
Came down tbe lane to see ; 
A strange, sby look be gave me, 
He knew my misery. 
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" The heavens are full of mercy- 
Have mercy upon me I 
Without my love, my Maggie, 
I cannot, cannot be." 

Mr. Cameron's irrepressible peculiarities 
had caused his few friends much anxiety; 
one of these, the intimate relation his mobile 
features sustained to the violono, was so gro- 
tesque as to be provokingly absurd and laugh- 
able. The other was even more inconvenient; 
there were seasons of inspiration that would 
choose their own termination. To guard 
against these idiosyncrasies was impossible. 
So when his bewitching bow was swept across 
the eagerly responsive strings, while the 
rarest music filled the place, raising its true 
lovers to the region of an aspiration they felt 
to be holy, there were many light-minded 
people who were more moved by the strange 
accompaniment of his facile countenance than 
by any considerations of an artistic kind. 
And, as Bernard had apprehended, the time 
came when the highly-wrought musician for- 
got to leave off. Improvising variation after 
variation of his exquisite melody, he became 
bound up with his subject, and never thought 
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of the people sitting there, never remembered 
the possibility of getting tired or the necessity 
to mortals of bringing things and themes to an 
end. The Series and Bernard, and a very few 
of the more enthusiastic sort, went with Came- 
ron long and far ; but they came to the limit 
when earthly considerations assert themselves, 
and still he played on. He had conducted 
the concluding volimtary at the church once 
in a similar way, and the people had to go 
home without their benediction. Eve joined 
the mirthful ones in laughing ; to her mind 
there was nothing particularly serious in 
being extravagant and ludicrous; but Mary 
Elton was in a fever of concern for her old 
friend ; and when she could raise her blushing 
face and meet Bernard's look of consterna- 
tion she made a sign to him to put a stop 
to the singular exhibition. When Bernard, 
half frightened and not knowing what the 
result might be, laid his hand on Mr. Came- 
ron's shoulder and whispered that it was 
getting very late, the performer rose instantly, 
with a look of quiet surprise, and withdrew 
somewhat ungraciously and without the 
courteous bow of a professional adieu. 
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The Honourable George and Mrs. Gumming 
passed Miss Elton as they left the hall. Mr. 
Gumming had been one of her heroes ; but 
he sank profoundly as his criticism of the 
player of the great viol reached her. It was 
in reply to some laughing remark of his wife 
that he said, " He was indeed a clever bear." 

" Gameron is not one of our noted names," 
said the lady as she arranged her shawl ; and 
then, looking up, she met the deep, stern eyes 
of the "bear" as he passed them to go to Mary. 

He had been standing close by waiting for 
their space, and of course had heard as well 
as Mary ; but he did not mind so much. 
" Mr. Gumming has earned a right to use 
vituperative language if he likes it," he re- 
marked, even before the great man was out 
of the building. 

" I will never worship a public man again 
till I have heard him talk to his wife ! " Mary 
exclaimed, much to Gameron's amusement. 

" Bernard has sent me for you ; we are 
going with him for supper,"' he said ; "I meant 
to go home, but my mother has decided to finish 
the evening, and you are to do the same." 

Mary took the arm that was not very 
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graciously offered^ and they entered the 
Fieldings' parlour together, which, being the 
best room in the house, was always called 
Bernard's, and was furnished in rather a 
characteristic manner, showing the owner's 
life plainly enough to have satisfied the sage, 
who would have the man's house as concrete 
and individual a concern as the snail's shell 
is to its inmate. Every thing in that room 
told of the mother's respect for her son's 
tastes. Every little feminine distraction was 
kept away, and she rarely entered it herself, 
except to rearrange his books and ornaments, 
which were all of a rather high and peculiar 
character. She would as soon have thought 
of sewing on a Sunday as of following any 
such Hght craft in Bernard's room. 

To old family i&iends that room was a his- 
tory of his mental development ; the pictures 
and busts all having a definite relation to the 
passion which ruled, from time to time, his 
susceptible and ardent youth. He had even 
gone through the stage supposed to be essen- 
tially Boman Catholic, or rather the illustra- 
tion had been gone through, for Bernard's 
nature being intrinsically reverent every form 
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by which men had tried to express their idea 
of the saintly in life and loveliness was expres- 
sive to him. He had managed, with his friend 
Serie's assistance, to obtain fine little busts of 
the great musicians, and at the present time a 
new one occupied the place of honour at Han- 
del's right hand, and over it was an illuminated 
monogram : " Art is great, as it interprets 
humanity." 

Cameron saw this instantly, and shook his 
fist before 'it defiantly. 

"Art is great, as it interprets God," he said, 
as he took Gliick from the pedestal and pointed 
to Handel, whom he left alone in his glory. 

" Gliick was unique and lived before his 
time," drawled San Serle, in his lazy, but 
self-assured way, as he lolled in a much 
fatigued condition in his easy-chair. 

" How could a man live before his time P 
Does not his Creator know where to put a 
genius when he has made one ? Are all those 
souls nothing that have been raised and 
moved by this soul ?" Mr. Cameron put his 
questions together rather heavily when he 
felt angry, and he was always in an antago- 
nistic mood before Mr. Serle's innovations, 
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and preferred hurling his stones to noting 
their effect. 

" But Handel is still alone ; and we all feel 
that it would be profane to think of another 
author for the * Messiah.' Humanity may have 
any amount of interpreters, and men like you, or 
even like me," said Bernard modestly, "might 
find themes and modes amongst its various 
manifestations to delight ourselves with, and 
perhaps to help forward its better day." 

" There is nothing more essentially exclusive 
than a provincial musician. We Londoners, 
seeing and knowing so much more, are ready 
and willing to fraternize with other pro- 
fessors of various sections of this great art- 
world — Dinorah, why don't you express 
what I mean? I have heard you talk for 
hours with our enlightened people about this 
thing that Gliick has taken to." Mr. Serle 
began with some energy his intended support 
of this extension of musical license into the 
domains of the drama ; but he was really soon 
tired, and constitutionally indolent, and knew 
his sister's superiority in talk. 

" My brother means, that when we put a 
musical drama en scene we are more than 
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mere musicians. AH the muses flock from their 
several spheres to aid us in interpreting " 

"Keep to prose, Dinorah," Serle inter- 
posed. "We do not care for second-hand 
metaphors here." 

Dinorah Serle said, good-humouredly, it 
was so much easier to express oneself tech- 
nically ; she too was tired and did not like 
trouble. Bernard laughed at his two indolent 
and careless guests, who looked the perfectly 
successful, well-favoured people they really 
were. 

" It is to be hoped this noble idea has more 
zealous supporters than you are," he said. 
"But fortunately Mr. Cameron knows as much 
about it as we do, though he is not brought 
over from the old legitimate opera yet. You 
must get him up to town when you have 
made all arrangements for the rehearsal of 
your musical drama; you will conquer his 
prejudices, I don't doubt. He is so much 
more human than any professor I ever heard." 
Bernard had the deepest respect for his old 
master, though he was more disposed to go 
with the advanced school, as the admirers of 
the German opera considered themselves, 
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and could not deny tliat Cameron was preju- 
diced. 

" Are you the poet who is to provide for 
Mr. Serle's music?" Mr. Cameron asked, 
looking cruelly clever and critical at Bernard. 
" Kemember your new-fangled opera needs a 
poet who can represent man in his highest 
and deepest estate, humanity in aU its great- 
ness, as well as a m^usical composer who can 
wed word and music and put the soul of the 
universe into living relation with himself and 
aU others. You must have Uved a good deal, 
young man." 

" You own, then, that the traditional opera 
has not so grand aims as this you call our 
innovation?" Mr. Serle asked, rousing him- 
self a trifle from his cushioned ease. 

" It is a simple; thing to get up a musical 
entertainment to please some dilettante advo- 
cates of human nature, who would give to 
play-acting some diviner reason for being. 
What would you have finer than Mozart's 
operas? Do they not move you enough? 
Would you have every sense in such extrava- 
gant activity that you cannot distinguish 
your ears from your eyes ?" 
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"They are beautiful, but statuesque — we 
want more flesh and blood," said Serle, who 
certainly had no superfluity of these things 
in his own presentation. 

" We want to express our highest idea in 
the noblest language," Miss Serle added, her 
fine personality ignoring the material illustra- 
tion of her brother. 

" And what is your highest idea, madam ?" 
Cameron asked rather disdainfully, Dinorah's 
fine style being exasperating. 

" The passions of our humanity," she said, 
with similar curtness. 

" I would rather get out beyond them and 
suffer my soul to float in the unpeopled 
regions. I have enough of humanity." Mr. 
Cameron turned his left shoulder towards the 
accomplished Miss Serle, and watched Mary 
Elton's fingers as they softly and silently 
wove an idle pattern of mimic lace. 

*'We may get our inspiration from the 
unpeopled regions, but we must warm it and 
realize it amongst men, or it will never set any 
mark upon us, either for our own nobility or 
for God's recognition," Bernard said, with the 
certainty of his reverent youth. His own fine 
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soul made a ready sanctuary of every other, 
and he entered with enthusiasm into thi6 idea, 
that would make the art he gloried in, the 
language, not only of its sister arts of poetry 
and eloquence and form, but , of the mighty 
life of the human world, condensing and 
revealing it in the only way all can see and 
understand. 

" What did you think of our Framborough 
audience, Mr. Serle ? " Mary asked, when the 
pause had given her room for a natural 
remark. 

" It was a fair gathering for a place like 
this," Serle answered, looking for the first 
time towards Miss Elton and playing with a 
gorgeous ring. " But I thought I saw two 
of our London notorieties — ^what . brings the 
Cummings down here?" 

" We have a noted doctor in Framborough, 
and Mrs. Gumming is one of his patients." 

" Indeed ! I did not know she was an in- 
valid. She goes into society a good deal." 

" You have not heard of our latest distinc- 
tion, then, amongst the cities of the nations," 
Bernard remarked, his eyes radiant with 
amusement. People who have no special 
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distinction have to invent one, or let their 
doctors do it for them ; and now ladies have 
discovered that it is interesting to have the 
Framborough hunch." 

"The Framborough what?" Serle asked, 
quite raising himself from both bodily and 
mental recumbency. 

Bernard explained that it was the right 
thing to assume that every lady must move in 
ironp." 

" Ay, I see how it is," said Serle, when his 
astonishment had exhausted itself and him, 
" these great people are glad of a reason, 
though it be a deformed one, for a httle quiet 
obscurity. Dinorah says I fade in London, 
how can I get up an excuse for retiring?" 
Serle's tone and manner appeared as naive 
as they were really affected, and provoked 
Bernard's sense of humour and Mr. Cameron's 
righteous wrath. His lips muttered some- 
thing so very like " Tom-foolery 1 " Mary felt 
rather frightened. Serle did not heed him, 
but, turning to Bernard with sudden ani- 
mation, asked, — 

" By-the-bye, where is the Graceful Con- 
sort ?" 
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It was really an inauguration of Eve's 
new independence that night, so totally she 
was left to follow her own devices. No one 
knew what had become of her after the ^ 

concert was at an end. She had left the hall 
during Mr. Cameron's exhausting voluntary, 
quietly and alone. 



CHAPTER XI. 



eve's pbooadillos. 



A S she left the orchestra Eve hurried on 
the large cloak her mistress had pro- 
vided for her ; and, getting away before the 
leisurely audience, she ran down the Castle 
Street, passing the Cameron's house, and 
plunging into a dark lane as if she were 
bent on some sinister appointment. Then 
she stopped and leaned against a wall in the 
densest shadow. Presently some footsteps 
approached and, stepping forth again. Eve 
laid her hand upon a woman's shoulder. This 
was the same woman who had gone out of 
Mr. Forrest's hay-field, looking so forlorn 
and yet so undoubtedly graceful. She was 
forlorn and graceful ^till, but there was some 
attempt at dressiness about her now ; not 
any thing fine, but she looked as though she 
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too might have been in the Framborongh 
assembly room ; and such had been the case. 
She started very nervously at this sudden 
greeting and scarcely suppressed a little 
scream. 

" Hush, mamma ! it is only Eve," ex- 
claimed the tall, dark-robed maiden. 

" Eve ! why, my child, what brings you 
here ?" 

" I want to speak to you very particularly. 
I saw you in the hall and thought you might 
perhaps go to Box Court and would pass this 
way. You said I need not stay any longer at 
the Camerons' after I had made my dehuV^ 

Eve waited impatiently; but the only 
answer she got was a peevish exclamation. 
So she asked, petulantly, " Well, I have made 
my debut; and a right good one — have I 
not?'' 

" I think so, my dear ; but I don't see our 
way to any thing yet. Indeed, I am afraid 
we made a mistake in having you so grandly 
dressed. Eve. You see this place is not like 
the London boards, where every one is known 
by some name or other; and I am sure no 
one. knew you at all. I don't think I should 
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have known you if I had not made the dress 
myself; so, you see, you might as well have 
been any one. else," the woman said, appear- 
ing quite at a loss concerning the issues of 
her scheme now that its success was so 
assured beyond convenient probabilities. 

"Oh, mamma, how very dreadful ! " cried 
Eve; as this bewildering doubt of her own 
identity forced itself into her mind. " But 
what does it signify who I am, so long as I 
can sing? Don't be foolish and tiresoine; 
but come with me to Mr. Cameron, now, and 
tell him what is to be done next." 

Eve tried to take her mother's arm, but 
she drew it away, saying, with as much 
decision as she could assume, " Nay, child, 
you must wait, awhile till something turns 
up for you." 

" But what is likely to turn up ? nothing 
ever does of its own accord. I want you to 
ask Mr, Cameron to speak to the Series 
about me." 

" Who are these Series ?" the woman 
asked with some deliberation. 

" They are London stars, I suppose. Mr. 
Cameron does not really think very much of 
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them; but he is seldom taken with any 
thing that is not as old as Adam — or Eve, 
as Bernard would have said if he had been 
standing there instead of you, dear, stupid 
little mother, as you are!" Eve laughed gaily 
at her own stupid little witticism ; for, with 
all her impatience, she was feeling very much 
elated by the old master's approval of her 
night's work. 

After a brief pause, during which the 
strange woman seemed to be considering, 
she said, " The fact is. Eve, I should only do 
mischief if I were to go to talk to Mr. 
Cameron. You know he does not like to 
be interfered with, especially by women, and 
I question if he would answer me at all. If 
you think the Series or any body else could 
do any thing for you, ask him yourself. 
But my advice is that you stay where you 
are at present. There are those who have 
an eye on you, and who may do you a good 
turn if you keep quiet and get on with your 
profession." 

" Oh, mamma, I am quite sure you have 
not made this long speech all at once. You 
have learned it off from that mysterious 
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somebody who has his dreadfiil eye on me, 
I know," Eve exclaimed, feeling as if the 
influence of some sinister supervision were 
really about her, and she must struggle 
against it or succumb. She chose to carry 
on the effort at escape. 

"Where is the use of working at my 
profession with Mr. Cameron? He is just 
one of those who can never make an end. 
I may go on and on till I am old and 
withered up, and never get my way made 
after all. You know, mamma, how bad it is 
for people when they get spoilt." 

'" Yes, I know all about that, my child," 
the woman replied sadly. " I must say your 
voice is very rich for your age, and you 
really look almost like a woman. I could 
hardly help fancying to-night that it was I 
myself singing and looking beautiful, as I 
did only such a very few years ago." She 
let a tear fall upon her daughter's pleading 
hand; for her loveliness had been her de- 
light, her fortune in one sense— a misery and 
a ruin in another. The regret was not the 
less natural and poignant. Eve was too 
young and had been too constantly impressed 
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with the importance of self-development to 
have much sympathy for another's woes; 
but she was not quite without a fellow feel- 
ing. It must be extremely unfortunate to 
have to lose both voice and beauty, but since 
the dower had been so. decidedly settled on 
her, there need not be very much fuss 
made about it. At any rate, circumstances 
were importunate now. She was elated with 
her success, and chafing to have it carried 
out, as she had supposed it was to be ; and 
having tried her youthfiil wings and finding 
how pleasant life and hberty could be, she 
was unwilling to have them folded in dark 
chrysalis-bonds again. So, setting a firm, 
rebelUous foot upon the earth, she said, " I 
can have no more patience, mamma, now. 
I cannot become Mrs. Cameron's drudge 
again." 

Though rather frightened at her persist- 
ency, her mother put on what authority she 
could. . She was far behind Eve in strength 
of character, and had none of her quick 
apprehension ; what success had been hers 
having been chiefly of the meretricious sort, 
which the small-pox had destroyed. Either 
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her own insight or some other person's had, 
however, opened her eyes to Eve's greater 
gifts ; and she foresaw that if the child could 
be well trained, and have her incipient genius 
judiciously nurtured, she would far excel any 
thing she or her set could ever accomplish. 
There was one point on which Eve was 
vulnerable. She had gone through a period 
of extreme poverty and desolation, and had 
been intelligent enough to feel many of its 
arrows in her young flesh. She had seen 
the gay hame of the thoughtless singer all 
swept away. Health and beauty and fine 
company and grand clothes first, then the 
dainty meats and refreshing drinks, the very 
tables and all their service, and, lastly, the 
house itself had disappeared; and she and 
her mother were only removed from the lot 
of the utterly destitute by what seemed to 
her the charity of that mother's kindred. 
And she was not ready to fall into such an 
order of things again. The woman put this 
possibihty before her, and she was convinced 
of the prudence of a httle more patience at 
last. 

" I will do all I can for you, only promise 
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that you will stay where you are till I see 
you again," she enjoined. " Now run home, 
my good, clever child, or you will be missed." 

" No one will miss me ; no one thinks of 
looking after me to-night," Eve said bitterly. 
" I am only the servant-maid." 

Taking her hand in silence, her mother 
led her into the wide street, and then took 
the direction that must soon lead her out of 
Framborough. Eve lingered a few moments 
to be sure of this, and then retraced her 
steps to the dark lane ; and emerging thence 
into a court, she knocked at the first door. 
The harsh, jarring sound of stocking-fi'ames 
in the house prevented her tap from being 
heard ; so she Ufted the latch and walked in. 

Only two people were in the room she 
entered, a man about forty years of age, very 
thin and acid-looking, and a tall girl, thinner 
and more consumptive still. They were both 
at work in the frames. 

" Who is it ?" the girl asked, staying her 
busy hand and peering through the dim 
candleUght at the black object before her. 

" Only Eve," said the visitor, keeping the 
( loak close so that the festival dress was all 
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concealed, except the flashing ornament she 
wore over her brow, and which she had 
quite forgotten. The pale, thin girl rose 
from the stocking-frame, and, her languid 
manner suddenly changing as she pointed to 
the strange coronet, she exclaimed, " Eve, 
what is the meaning of this ?" a girl's simple 
admiration was in the look, but something 
like a motherly admonition rang in the tone. 

" I have been singing, you know, at the 
concert," said Eve quite complacently, as if 
such splendour was most familiar; though 
the real excitement of her feelings showed 
itself as she tossed back the cloak and suf- 
fered the candlelight to fall upon her beauti- 
ful robe and fair face. 

The vision had all the eflfect she anticipated, 
and though she had been gazed upon by so 
many grand people that night, simple Kitty 
Fletcher's admiring wonder was grateful to 
the yoimg singer nevertheless, as she cried, 
"Bless me. Eve, why you've grown into a 
grand lady all at once, surely I" 

"Oh, never mind me, Kitty I" said Eve, 
coquetting with her moment of elation.' " I 
want to speak to Will. Where is he ?" 
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"Father, where's Will?" asked Kitty of 
the man, who w^s still whirring away at his 
frame, not thinking a girl's visit worthy of a 
pause. 

"Who wants' to know, and what for?" 
he shouted, still bent on producing that most 
exasperating of all ' the discords labour can 
effect. An equable, humanity-loving frame- 
work-knitter would be a marvel, hving per- 
petually under such a rasping infliction. 

" It is Eve as wants him, father." 

" I guess Eve knows as much as the rest 
of us; more belike." 

" Come, uncle, don't be cross ; I have not 
seen Will for an age, and I have particular 
business with him to-night." Eve's tone 
was so different from the constrained one she 
used before the Gamer ons, it was evident she 
was as impressionable in her. manner as she 
was plastic in her appearance. 

" Well, I'd just as Hef you didn't see him 
for another age," said the man morosely, 
and stopping the frame to express his mind 
on the matter. "You'll be the ruin of the 
lad with your foolishness. He has never 
been the same sin' you came to the place and 
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wiled him out of Ids situation ; and I wish 
you was back in London, clear." 

As he lifted his sullen voice an inner door 
opened, and a tall, light-complexioned young 
man came forward. 

" My eyes, Eve, what a flash I " he ex- 
claimed instantly, with a theatrical recoil. 
" And so the concert has come off, dress and 
all, has it?" he went on, pulling the cloak 
quite off and showing a grotesque admiration. 

" Yes ; but why were you not there to 
see ?" asked Eve. 

"I turned coward at last. I could not 
answer for myself. I might have told any 
body, even the prince of the police, that it 
was all through me and a bit of larking that 
you were a-standing there and cutting such 
a shine." 

Eve gave a startled glance towards the 
weaver, who had resumed his noisy occu- 
pation. 

" Oh, you need not mind father ; he can 
hear nothing with that corn-crake at his 
ear." 

"Does Kitty know? '^ whispered Eve, not 
caring much, however, whether she were her 
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brother's confidante or not. Kitty was a 
meek and gentle girl, one who seemed to 
have an instinct for going right herself, but 
who could easily be confounded by a keener wit. 

Will laughed at Eve's question. " Kitty's 
a Uttle Methodist; but she is not a bad 
sister," he said. 

" Just walk a few steps with me, WiU. I 
have something very particular to say to you, 
and my time is up." 

" Say it out. Eve; you need not mind me, 
you know; and then I will go home with 
you. It is not fit for you to be in the streets 
in that dress," Kitty said, looking quite 
elderly in her quaint simpUcity and care for 
the reckless young singer. 

Eve looked perplexed for a moment ; but, 
having an inventive mind, she seldom suflfered 
any thing to mar her purpose. " Come then, 
I suppose the streets are wide enough for 
three," she exclaimed, putting her hand on 
Will's arm to signify that he was to go 
too ; while Kitty, hastily snatching a shawl, 
wrapped it over her head and followed them. 
Eve had whispered her secret information 
before they were overtaken by the little 
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Methodist, whom she could put off with any 
excuse. 

" I just wanted to tell Will that Mr. Ca- 
meron has a lot of frames idle and could 
take on another hand or two," Eve said, with 
as much demureness as the presumed busi- 
ness might have required. 

Will uttered an imprudently loud laugh. 
" Really, Eve, your lies are fligged before any 
one knows they are hatched. They always- 
make me think of the four and twenty black- 
birds baked in a pie." 

" Poor Eve, she would not lie if there 
were no silly boys to laugh at her," said the 
gentle-hearted Kitty. 

" I shouldn't like her half as well if she 
didn't ; though I'm sure I don't know what 
she does it for, if it is not for fun." 

"Of course it's for fun. Aren't there 
enough of the straightforward sort ?" Eve 
protested. 

" Plenty of them ; and I do like things to 
have a face put on them we don't see ev^ery 
day, and Eve can do that for most things. 
I should be half dead and quite melancholy, 
with nothing to do but take care and keep 
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out of the way, if it was not for her " — HI" 
strong voice and fresh young face took a 
pathetic tone and expression; he certainty 
pitied himself — " so fond as I am of the fi«^ 
air and the busy haunts of men." 

" For shame, Will 1" exclaimed Kitty, with 
her hand seeking the thoughtless fellow's 
affectionately. "It is hard to be shut up 
and have nothing to do, and all through other 
people," pursued the credulous Kitty ; " but 
you ought to be getting wiser every day. 
You have had twice the education Eve has had, 
I should think, though she looks wonderfully 
like a young lady to-night. I do wish Mrs. 
Cameron would let you come to our meetings 
sometimes, it would do you so much good," 
she added, rather burdened with anxiety for 
her two heedless companions. 

" Now do be a little sensible, you poor old 
Kitten I You know if we were all Methodists 
there would be nobody for you to . pity and 
lecture and look down upon. Besides^ just 
think of the state the world would come to if 
we were all like your folks I" 

Eve appeared half-frightened at the idea of 
such a contingency. 
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" Here we are ! " exclaimed Will, as they 
entered the Castle Street. " Now Eve had 
better go on by herself. She can easily say 
she lost her way and has been wandering 
about alone and could not get in. By-the- 
bye, what shall you say if the Cameron s are 
come home ?" 

"I have been a walk. There will be no 
need for accounting for every thing I choose 
to do any more, you know." 

" Indeed ; then I may come and see you 
when I like ?" 

" I did not say so, or think so either. 
Just remember, Will, Mr. Cameron is not all 
made of music. He is a regular Turk when 
he gets hold of what he calls a wrong, and 
he has a great notion that you are not all 
right." 

Having given her parting warning, Eve 
hastened home and found the back-door 
unfastened, as her master had left it, lest 
Mrs. Cameron should choose to return im- 
mediately after the concert. Eve was hungry 
after so much excitement, and was still 
enough of a child to be interested in the 
gratification of a good appetite, and the sight 
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of the bread and milk, which had been 
prepared for her supper, was irresistible. So 
she sat down in all her splendour, with an 
unwonted sense of property in herself that 
was very agreeable. Feeling certain she 
should hear their footsteps before any people 
could interrupt, Eve took her time, enjoying 
the comfortable home-like kitchen and think- 
ing rather deeply for such a gay young head 
as that concerned. From exulting over the 
present and dreaming bright prophecies about 
the future, she fell into reflections on the 
past, with its many little sorrows and great 
hopes, a past that had ripened her wisdom 
prematurely. There was a curious sense of 
self-complacency, as if she were in a fair way 
of fulfilling her destiny, as she recollected her 
wonder and delight when their maid took 
her to the theatre, to see her mother in some 
of her grand parts, so brilKant in her smiles, 
so impressive and tragic in her passion and 
her tears. The assurance that she too should 
be a public singer, the delight of enthusiastic 
crowds, seemed to have been bom with her, 
it had come so early and naturally; but 
there had been a time of intense anxiety. 
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which she had fiilly shared, when the pos- 
session of a good voice had appeared doubt- 
ful. She had been ill of some childish 
complaint and her strength failed her when 
she tried to sing ; and that poor mother, with 
her one dower and idea, had imparted a great 
agony to the young thing, when she had 
declared that her Eve could never be a singer. 
Then, when the early promise was made good, 
instruction had been eagerly sought and ex- 
pense lavished upon this capricious gift to 
the utmost of their means, so the sad affliction 
that deprived the mother of voice and beauty, 
and therefore of any income, fell with wither- 
ing power upon them both, and Eve became 
the forlorn, desolate maiden whose only 
chance of any success lay in the kindliness 
of an eccentric musician of Framborough. 
Eve, however, had not been quite so deserted 
while singing under Mr. Cameron's warehouse 
window as she had represented herself, for 
Will Fletcher was outside the great blue 
doors. They were cousins, and the poor 
little house in Box Court had been the only 
asylum open to her, when they were com- 
pelled to leave their expensive London lodg- 
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ings; and of course Eve could not reckon 
that her home. Mr. Cameron, therefore, 
with his talents and peculiarities, was no 
stranger to these needy and trusting people ; 
and when the opera singer's career came to 
this sudden and disastrous close, the resource 
of pressing him into her daughter's service 
had been their last and best-considered one. 
The high-sounding professional Wme was 
dropped with the notoriety ; but what became 
of her mother after her settlement with the 
Camerons, was a mystery to Eve. Very 
strict injunctions had been given that no 
communication should be held with the rela- 
tives at Box Court. Eve was to sustain the 
part of a friendless and destitute orphan, a 
wretched little waif, totally dependent upon 
generous souls for home and food and educa- 
tion. That was her safest claim, as any one 
with any knowledge of the more subtle move- 
ments of human nature would feel assured. 
But had the thoughtless, esoteric singer ori- 
ginated this plot, or had it been suggested by 
a more politic brain, and if so, by whose? 
Rather more prudence and self-denial had 
been required of the child than she could 
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supply ; she had understood the necessity of 
caution, and had promised quite readily not 
to go to Box Court and not to keep up any 
connexion with Will or Kitty Fletcher ; still 
she had made frequent visits to them, and 
had been visited too, in a very surreptitious 
way. Eve had, moreover, a thorough enjoy- 
ment of some personal risk; she could not 
quite forego the pleasure of feeling that she 
might be caught in some of her delinquencies, 
and so be thrown upon her wits to invent a 
situation and to carry out her deliverance. 
She was sitting by the supper-table, piqued 
into a very agreeable state of excitement by 
the success she had already attained and the 
still greater success she aspired to, when the 
door opened without any warning sound, and 
the Camerons stood before *her. Eve would 
have avoided a closer scrutiny of her dress if 
she could, and the impulse to fly upstairs 
was strong ; but she had not time : Mrs. Ca- 
meron saw the gay robe and the flashing 
brilliants, and was scandalized. 

" Stay, child!" she exclaimed, laying one 
stern hand upon the bare arm and pointing 
out the unjustifiable bravery with the other. 
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" I must say, George, I think this is going 
rather too far. Why, the girl looks like one 
of the light sort ; and I'll be bound she has 
been gallivanting all over Framborough ever 
since the concert was ended! You'll have 
her running away with your character next." 

Startled by this extreme view of her case. 
Eve thought a falsehood would be her better 
resource, so she said quickly, "No, please, 
ma'am ; I've only been a long time over my 
supper, and I think I must have fallen 
asleep." 

"I daresay she did fall asleep; it would 
be the most natural thing to do. I can't 
think why women are so ready to put the 
worst construction on each other's actions," 
George Cameron remarked, while lighting his 
candle to retire. 

Having gone through an imusual amount 
of dissipation that evening, Mrs. Cameron 
felt that some expiation was needful, and 
could not allow her opportimity to escape. 
She desired her son to stay a few minutes, 
and placed herself at the foot of the stairs 
that the disconcerted young singer might not 
evade her. " I put it to your common sense," 
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she said, " do you really suppose she is 
attired as befits such a young, friendless 
thing ? Why, people will begin to gossip ; for 
our means are very well known, and I had to 
go to the hall in my old cap to-night. It 
seems you can find money to carry out your . 
own purposes." 

"I really have had nothing to do with 
dressing Eve, mother. I believe it is all 
Miss Elton's doing; is it not, child?' why 
don't you tell the mistress ?" 

Eve's reply was not inteUigible ; she was 
not very willing to appear more obliged to 
Mary Elton than she actually was ; but the 
consequences of asserting a different origin of 
her finery might be serious. 

" I did not perceive any thing wrong with 
Eve while she was singing. She is a little 
out of harmony with our kitchen, that is all. 
Things are always more or less influenced by 
their concurrences, especially women, you 
know," he explained, with a satisfied manner. 
All must be right if Mary were the motive- 
power. 

" Well, then, I must say Miss Elton's taste 
in this matter is very unlike what I should 
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have expected. Let us hope at will not be 
the ruin of Eve. She has had quite enough 
to turn her young head to-night without all 
this vanity." 

Eve was strongly tempted to assert that 
she was not so new to the vanities as to be 
spoiled by a pretty robe, but managed to 
restrain her tongue. Mr. Cameron explained, 
on her behalf, — 

" Eve will have to geifc used to this sort of 
thing if she is ever to go into public. These 
singing women always dress, though I can 
never see the reason why." 

" Nor I ; it is just the way with foolish 
people ; they spoil the good gifts of the 
Creator with their own travesties. He does 
not put His singing birds into gaudy plumage, 
but leaves that to the parrots and chattering 
jays. Now, child, go to bed, and mind you 
don't set fire to yourself and your finery," 
added the old lady, with a look of universal 
responsibility, as Eve, considering herself well 
talked over, was thankfully retiring. 

" I think you might be a trifle more lenient 
with the child now, mother," said Mr. 
Cameron, when they were alone. " She will 
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make a good singer, with perseverance ; but 
we must not frighten her away. I am 
uncouth enough, I know, and am not very 
likely to change my nature now, but it only 
seems right for women to be gentle with each 
other." 

" I daresay you are right, George. There 
might be a trifle more sweetness about us 
both ; I cannot see why the preacher of good 
manners should think well to exempt himself. 
I am rather too near the grand turning-point 
to make any capricious manoeuvres by the 
way." 

"There is no turning-point; it is all 
straight on." George did not effect much 
by dogmatizing to his mother, but he had 
opinions, and thought they were good enough 
to be asserted, rather glorying, in fact, over 
his heresies. Had he bruited them a few 
years later they might have lost their zest 
with their oddness. " It is all up-hill work 
for us, and since we have got so far from our 
froggy ancestry, we see as little behind as we 
do before. We must turn ourselves about 
to consider our ways, and most of us cannot 
take the trouble." 

VOL. I. 
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" Grood-night, George. My ways have 
been too complicated and crooked to show 
me much good, I am afraid. I shall have to 
trust." 

" And so be swept on without even know- 
ing what you are ?" 

" I have had plenty of rough places to get 
over and can scarcely be held accountable 
for not enjoying the process," Mrs. Cameron 
said, and the son knew that the nine buried 

lives must have been cruel tests to the wife 
and mother ; and he thought, though he was 
not quite ready to say, that the one hfe 
Providence had spared might perhaps 
have made itself rather more sunny and 
genial to the tired and toiling wayfarer. It 
is well for these sensitive and jarring souls 
when they are compelled to respect one 
another, and this was certainly the case with 
these two. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

MB. OAMEBON TO HIS FACE. 

npHB next day when Mr. and Miss Serle 
called on the Camerons and Eve opened 
the door to them, in her scanty woollen 
frock, they did not recognize the gay and 
graceful singer of the preceding evening. 
She saw this in the moment, and her heart 
sank. That dire idea of her mother's was 
substantiated ; she might as well have been 
somebody else. Fixing herself by the kitchen 
fire and listening gloomily to the conversation 
that was going on so briskly in the adjoining 
room, under Bernard Fielding's lead. Eve 
naturally felt extremely rebellious against the 
destiny that bound her still to the ranks of 
domestic servitude in this obstinate manner, 
when by beauty and talent she had earned an 
emancipation already. Determined on break- 

2 
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ing these stupid bonds somehow, she listened 
to make out, if possible, what sort of people 
the Series were in private life, and see ,if an 
appeal to them could do her any good. From 
what she knew of Mr. Serle, with his strange 
affectations and languid drawl, she concluded 
that he was vain and selfish, too well 
satisfied with the way the world was having 
with him, to conceive of any hard necessity 
dragging a poor, aspiring thing earthward. 
Miss Serle was so plump and decisive, she 
was still less likely to come even into the 
atmosphere of a needy fellow-creature. 

The tinkle of the little silver bell, that 
always stood near to her mistress's hand, 
roused Eve fi:*om her cogitations, summoning 
her to the parlour to hand round cake and 
wine ; for the hostess never thought of paring 
down household expenses when they touched 
upon hospitality, however much she might 
have to restrict her little household after- 
wards. 

"How is Mistress Eve after last night's 
triumph?" Bernard asked, in his pleasant 
way, as he took a biscuit. 

Mr. Serle turned himself towards Eve with 
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a sudden interest, and looked curiously into 
her face ; but the stare was so sceptical and 
haughty it was impossible to help showing 
soi opposing spiril Looking .aL trag^ 
for the simple office of handing biscuits, she 
said, "Yes, indeed, sir, I was the Graceful 
Consort last night." 

"What a singular little maidl" Serle ex- 
claimed, with a very slight degree of interest. 

" Go back to the kitchen. Eve," said Mrs. 
Cameron sternly. " This is not the proper 
time for you to be talking about the con- 
cert." 

" I beg your pardon, madam, but I really 
should like to hear her speak again, or per- 
haps I might take her hand for a minuet ; I 
feel so much like the hero of a fairy tale, with 
this singular little maid of yours for heroine," 
drawled Serle. 

Bernard laughed heartily at his friend's 
mood, and Mrs. Cameron's extreme surprise 
did not tend to allay his mirth. 

Fancying from Mr. Serle' s condescension 
and Bernard's good humour that her good 
hour was at hand. Eve was disposed to 
remain and push forward her apparent sue- 
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cess. " It is impossible to be nice in a dirty 
old fix)ck that has shrunk up in all directions," 
she remarked, by the way of gaining time 
and accounting for her present inharmonious 
condition. 

" Ah ! is it possible that dress can do so 
much for one ?" Mr. Serle glanced towards 
the distorting little convex mirror which 
hung before him as he spoke, but did not 
seem happily impressed with his image. 
" Yet, Dinorah, you are continually telling me 
that clothes do not make the man. Should 
you have respected me and my singing last 
night, dear madam, if I had appeared in an 
Irishman's harvest suit, a pepper-and-salt 
dress-coat much too small and corduroy shorts 
much too large and unbuttoned at the knees?" 

" I am not aware that I said I respected 
you and your singing at all," Mrs. Cameron 
remarked, getting rather angry. 

Miss Serle shook the biscuit crumbs from 
her silk gown and, wishing to restore the 
social balance, asked if they were not likely 
to see Mr. Cameron ; she had hoped for that 
pleasure. 

Bernard said he was probably in the ware- 
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house, and he would go for him; but 
Dinorah asserting she preferred seeing all 
great characters in their familiar haunts, they 
all went to finish their visit in the master's 
grim resort. 

Never feeling quite at one with himself in 
the presence of women, Mr. Cameron was 
particularly thorny in the society of those . of 
pronounced characteristics; and as Miss 
Serle was professionally distinguished, she 
was particularly objectionable; so he was 
rather like the traditional porcupine, ready 
to shoot forth his angry spines at the 
slightest provocation. The large, light-haired, 
colourless woman was so complacent and 
comfortable, so satisfied with her talents and 
certain that the charms she possessed ought 
to be suflficient everywhere^ that he was 
peculiarly vexed with his own left-handed 
tendencies, and always on the verge of being 
unmannerly, if not warlike. 

The voices on the stairs announcing their 
approach, Mr. Cameron had time to encase 
his violono before the Series entered; for 
he detested having to play off his part as a 
musical genius before strangers. The ragged 
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dressing-gown seemed to him a matter of 
small consequence; but these flourishing 
professionals were people of fine taste and 
repelled by dingy and poor investments. 
Their involuntary recoil was perceived by the 
keen-witted Cameron, and made him crosser 
than he was disposed to be. He wondered 
why Bernard brought his fine acquaintances 
to his sanctum; and when Dinorah, calling 
to mind her veneration for talent, however it 
might choose to clothe itself, quickly put on 
her most gracious manner, he could scarcely 
be induced to uncase his great viol, even 
when she offered to sing any thing he would 
like to hear. Dinorah' s beautiful voice and 
faultless style, with his own sweet accompani- 
ment, restored his contentment in some 
measure, until the sight of Cobbett's writings 
and several other low and irregular works 
caught her attention ; and, being an arrant 
flirt, and at the present moment bent on the 
conquest of this eccentric Cameron, she 
caught at the opportunity of having some 
interesting personal conversation. 

" How can you possibly endure such low 
company ? The very name makes me shud- 
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derl" she exclaimed, tapping the worn 
volume with her. parasol and suffering a pro- 
found surprise to animate her features. 

" Very likely, madam ; but as I am more 
easily influenced by matter than manner, 
Oobbett and I can agree very well." 

" But how can you agree with such a low 
radical person, Mr. Cameron ? Why he tries 
to make out that one person is as good as 
another, does he not?" 

"Perhaps so; and I suppose you don't 
often meet with any one better than your- 
self, according to your own opinion?" 
Cameron suggested, with his most cynical 
smile. 

Glancing over her goodly array of qualities, 
and thinking of the numerous fascinations 
she kept in play. Miss Serle felt justified in 
saying, " Certainly not." 

"Then cannot you leave to others the 
enjoyment of a similar happy delusion ?" 

" But surely you do not think every one is 
as good and clever as you are, for instance ?" 

Mr. Cameron withstood the coquettish 
smile manfully — by turning his back upon it. 
He took down from an upper shelf a large, 
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venerable volume, the quarto of old Jacob 
Cats, the darling and most orthodox poet and 
moralist of the Netherlanders. Opening it at 
the picture of the consummation of all worldly 
greatness, where the graveyard drags oflF the 
mask that wisdom and strength and beauty 
wear, he said, " It seems that all these things 
come very much to the same result. Do they 
not, Miss Serle?" 

" How very unpleasant those Dutch people 
must feel ! They realize every thing so ; I 
would as soon live in the presence of my 
own skeleton," San Serle remarked, as he 
gathered up his hat and gloves and dainty 
cane, to take his departure. 

" You provincials are so grim and serious ; 
we never think of talking in this way during 
a morning call," said Dinorah. 

She would willingly have lost her heart, 
but not her interest in living, for Mr. 
Cameron's sake; but at present he seemed 
particularly indifferent to the grace of any 
kind of sacrifice, and she felt inchned to 
support the rough criticism of him which 
had been made by the great Cumming on the 
preceding night. He was almost, too savage 
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even for a person of high talent, so she 
shrugged her expressive shoulders, and in- 
timated to Bernard that they would go 
away. 

Mr. Cameron asked Bernard to stay; he 
wished to speak to him about some business 
letter he had received recently. 

"We can examine these fossils while you 
talk," said Dinorah, turning towards a pile or 
antediluvian remains which had been taking 
the interest of the master from the heap of 
hosiery that required assigning. 

" Can't they go home without you, Ber- 
nard ? " the rugged Cameron asked, looking 
quite unconscious of discourtesy. 

"I do not like to go without Bernard,' 
because he has undertaken to walk with us 
to Wyckam, and Mrs. Fielding would not 
know what to do if we went home now ; and 
if you are only going to talk business we 
shall not understand a word, shall we, San?" 
Miss Serle remarked, with that -persistency 
which is the hardest thing to overcome in 
these easy, good-natured people of imprac- 
ticable habits. 

" I sincerely hope not, but should not like 
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to be put to the test, for I have found myself 
now and then burdened with an idea when I 
have least expected it. I should never sing 
with pure abandonment of soul again, if I 
happened to get any of your business cabala 
imprinted on my poor brain." Mr. Serle 
spoke so languidly that his friends never 
feared for the consequences of his speeches. 
They might fatigue his hearers, but he kept 
himself safe. 

" You know the way to Wyckam ; I will 
follow you very soon," said Bernard. " You 
can loiter by the brook-side, San, and beguile 
the trout." 

" Or be devoured by midges or eTmui and 
catch a sore throat. No, I will go and call 
on your pretty, plump little Miss Elton, and 
make myself agreeable to spite you both." 

Cameron's grey eyes looked out keenly 
from their over-arching brows upon the 
assuming Serle, whose wits were really bril- 
liant enough, though he could not take the 
trouble to sustain their credit and reputation. 
He was not at all surprised, therefore, when 
Cameron said, "We can all walk together as far 
as Wyckam and talk over this letter as we go." 
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They passed a group of hosiers who were 
in earnest conversation in the Caatle Street, 
and, to Mr. Cameron's surprise, lie was hailed 
as the personal subject under discussion. 
He was asked if he were particularly engaged, 
or if he could join them for ten minutes. 

" I am particularly engaged,'' he said, and 
w^s going on. He had dropped out of the 
set and had no inclination to be picked up 
incontinently. 

" Will you oblige us by coming to the Castle 
to-night then ? We are all getting into low 
water, you know, and we have received an 
intimation from abroad that may be of ser- 
vice to us all. We require your advice and 
assistance," a gentleman whom he had 
known well, but who had been shy for some 
time, said, with a friendly offer of his hand. 

" Very well ; but I have been off the books 
so long you will have some trouble in 
bringing me alongside of you," said Came- 
ron, as he walked on. " I expect this is 
another branch of the same affair," he added 
to Bernard. " My letter is from Mr. Forrest, 
who, for some reason best known to himself, 
seems anxious to do me a good turn. He 
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writes from Lyons, and says he has been told 
the manufacturers there would Hke to esta- 
blish business delations with our trade. Their 
work is too fine for their burghers, and ours 
is too coarse for our gentlefolks, he says, 
though I don't know what they would have. 
The gist of the matter is, they would confer 
with an intelligent Bnghsh manufacturer, 
perhaps for the benefit of both parties ; and 
as I am a French scholar, it seems the choice 
falls on me. Our townsmen, I suppose, have 
had a similar communication and a like idea, 
and I may as well accept the office. Now for 
the real purpose and meaning of Forrest's 
letter; for I suspect that this little bit of 
commerce is merely a reason for introducing 
his own shameless breach of faith. What do 
you think of this ? " 

They leaned over a stile in the Wyckam 
fields, within sight of Mr. Forrest's home, 
while Bernard read the concluding part of his 
letter to Mr. Cameron, which was to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

" What a bad piece of business Mr. Elton 
is making out of that misadventure of his I I 
thought I was as weU out of the way tiU the 
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affair had cooled down, considering my pecu- 
liar relation to the family and my dislike of 
these low publicities ; and now, I understand, 
Mr. Elton is becoming quite confirmed in that 
disgraceful habit we hoped was merely a tem- 
porary resource. What is to be done? I 
have an inveterate horror of the character, 
or even the slightest contact with the career 
of a drunkard. If the report has been 
exaggerated perhaps you will inform me 
when you reply to this." 

Mr. Cameron's eye kindled, though he had 
read that lettisr over and over again. Ber- 
nard bit his lip and reflected. 

" We must not let Mary Elton know any 
thing of this, of course." 

" Why not ? " asked Cameron sharply. 
" Is Mary to be suffered to marry a man who 
thinks he is conferring an infinite obligation 
on her by wedding her ; or, what seems 
more likely, to go on loving one who means 
to betray her?" 

It must be admitted that when Mr. Came- 
ron read this portion of Mr. Forrest's letter 
and saw how weak his affection for Miss 
Elton was compared with his self-love, his 
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feelings were indignant enough, but not per- 
fectly unalloyed. He could not recollect the 
time when he had not loved Mary. Certainly 
since his schooldays, the little rosy plaything 
who called herself his sister's friend, and who 
sat on his knee so contentedly, had crept 
close to his heart for the strong, warm comfort 
she could not find at home ; and she had some- 
how left a perennial spring of love there. And 
when Susan, the last and best-loved of his six 
sisters, all lost, had died, he had suffered all 
this troubled affection to heal itself by dwell- 
ing on Mary's little excellences and thinking 
that perhaps some day they might all be his 
own. In the meantime she only regarded' 
him as a strong elder brother ; and then, Mr. 
Forrest had stepped between them and won 
her, while Cameron was wondering if her 
pleasant brown eyes would ever reflect any 
light more subtle and glowing than that of 
gentle, sisterly regard. When the whole 
matter was taken out of his control, and he 
had to give her up to another, he had become 
more silent and reserved, more devoted to his 
lonely studies, and encouraged the tendency 
of his nature to hedge itself about with a 
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repelling exclusiveness. But lie was none 
the nearer satisfaction ; and now this success- 
fill Forrest, whose star was shining so brightly 
and steadily, who was reigning in triumph 
when he would fain have knelt, did not even 
know what a treasure he had secured, and 
was ready to give it up without let or regret, 
seeming even to be seeking for an excuse to 
do so. No wonder if a throb of something like 
triumph shot through his soul as he recog- 
nized a stronger power of love and faith in 
himself. He could not rejoice over Forrest's 
treachery, but he could not help rejoicing in 
his own strengthened and legalized position. 
He might love now hopefully as well as faith- 
folly, and win if he could. A man may be 
sorry for a deserted maiden, but he seldom 
considers her case a very hopeless one if he 
is ready and willing to fill in the presumed 
blank. 

To Bernard Fielding love was a sort of 
religion, and he never thought that its object 
could be changed any more readily than the 
object of one's holier worship could be 
changed. " I should not have thought Mr. 
Forrest could have written in.buch a heart- 
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less way," he said ; " but surely you don't 
think he means to withdraw from his 
engagement ? " 

"I don't know; when a man has made 
himself his main point in life, and seeks a 
wife only to add to his egoism, I should be 
surprised if he were constant. I think 
it would be well for you to prepare Mary's 
mind for any thing that might happen — and 

yet I don't know " Cameron checked him- 

self. There was no guarantee that Bernard 
might not put his hand out for this trea- 
sure of a maiden's love. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MR. CAMERON BEHIND HIS BACK. 

T)ARTLY for the sake of the Framborough 
^ hosiery interest, and partly to try the 
effect of change for an affection of the nerves 
threatening his sense of hearing, Mr. Cameron 
accepted this agency. His mission had a 
singular effect upon the framework knitters. 
They were already excited by a sense of 
wrong — no unreasonable mental state, con- 
sidering how their wages were dwindling; 
and having more time than occupation on 
their hands, they took to arguing on these 
wrongs. A widespread conviction that they 
were being victimized by unfeeling masters 
was the result. The common air was danger- 
ously charged, and there was much grumbling; 
and now and then a fierce threat, all the more 
savage because so impotent, reached the ears 

p 2 
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of the manufacturers. Bernard Fielding's 
sympathies with all kinds of people who 
might want help had made him acquainted 
with many things busier people never heard 
of, and he was anxious, particularly on Mr. 
Cameron's account. Knowing how unpopular 
he had managed to render himself by the 
imgracious way he had of pursuing his ends 
and laying bare the sins and mistakes 
incidental to a self-willed and ignorant little 
borough, and which a more amiably disposed 
hosier would ignore or condone, Bernard heard 
vdth dismay the report that Mr. Cameron 
was gone abroad for the purpose of examining 
the new-fangled machines which were to take 
the work out of the hands, and consequently 
the bread out of the mouths, of the framework 
knitters. Of course any attempt at explana- 
tion was only intensifying the situation and 
deepening the sense of some mysterious 
treason. Things which cannot be understood 
must be either too good for us and Quixotic, or 
altogether bad and Satanic ; and Bernard was 
told that his friend was gone on a treasonable 
mission, and was a fool for his pains or a knave 
by his gains ; and the men were determined, 
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they said, to intercept any scheming before 
this man had corrupted all the manufacturers. 

Bernard went to Mrs. Cameron, and tried 
to persuade her to place a good watchman 
on the premises and betake herself to his 
mother's house till her son's return ; but the 
old lady had no idea of doing any thing so 
weak, so like temporizing with a trust, and she 
did not put much faith in threats. 

Eve, sitting silently by at work upon the 
welting, was much more actively impressed 
,by Bernard's representations ; she had a more 
correct idea of the value these things had for 
her master, having seen his grey eyes brighten 
as if recognizing an old acquaintance, or even 
some, cognate qualities in those fossils, and 
very likely he did to his own thinking. Her 
sympathy with his musical tastes may have 
quickened other reciprocal sensibilities, for 
she could not bear the idea of the ruin a 
mob would make in that little repository. 
Once she attempted to say something to this 
effect, but Mrs. Cameron looked so self- 
sufficing and impregnable. Eve thought she 
should have more influence with the mob 
itself, if such a body existed. Box Court 
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being her idea of Framborougli politics in 
their active order, Eye waited with much 
impatience imtil a card night at home freed 
her from duty ; and, having put by the tea- 
things and seen that the play was in ftiU 
force, she slipped quietly out and ran to 
Box Court. 

The nasal, droning sound of the stocking- 
frames, which Eve used to say was rather 
like bag-pipes making themselves useful, was 
exchanged for another nasal drone almost 
as mechanical and exasperating. This came 
from Dan Fletcher, who was reading from an 
old newspaper to a few dingy-faced men. He 
placed his middle finger on the spot arrived 
at and looked up with querulous impatience as 
Eve entered. It is not pleasant, to be inter- 
rupted in an oratorical flow, and he asked, 
sharply, "What does the girl want now?" 

'* If ever mind stopping in the middle for me; 
I can wait or go back," said Eve, sitting down 
by Kitty, who was seated on a low stool 
close by the smouldering fire, her thin face 
resting between her delicate hands. 

Fletcher resumed his reading; but one of 
the more cautious of the party asked, without 
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much regard for social courtesies, " Who is 
she?" 

" Only Eve !'* No one could tell firom the 
finely-curved lips and the tone of quiet, yet 
dignified indifference with which Eve an- 
swered, whether this favourite response were 
one of meek depreciation or slightly sarcastic. 

" And who the dickens is Eve, I should like 
to know?" inquired another of the spare, 
pale-faced fi:'ameworkers, in the slow, indo- 
lent dialect of his county, and trying to peer 
into her face. 

" That girl of Cameron's ; never heed her 
till I've done," snarled the reader. 

Cameron's name was greeted by an impre- 
cation as idly expressed as it was senseless ; 
and then some one carried out the idea by 
condemning the whole manufacturing body. 

" What good would that do us ?" Fletcher 
asked sneeringly. He was always ready to 
. be angry, but preferred keeping the right of 
. expression to himself. " Poor folks are allays 
such fools; they must go lashing out like 
brute-beasts when there's anything the mat- 
ter, without stopping to see as they don't 
hurt themselves." 
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" Why, what are we to do ? Aren't we on 
the high-road to ruin, and at famine-point 
abeady, and all through their selfish pride ? " 
urged a persistent weaver. 

"Well, you see there is two sides to be 
looked at, even in this matter. The manu- 
f acturer is the goose that produces the golden 
eggs ; and if you damage the masters, why 
the workmen go too to wrack and ruin in 
this darned system of things." 

"But the masters are taking themselves 
off to foreign parts, all of them, I reckon; 
and what's the good of the eggs if they aU 
get laid there ? " a subtle inquirer suggested. 

"Who says they are taking themselves off? 
I've heard of none but Cameron, and he 
ain't one now." 

" But is not he gone ? and what's took him 
but the will to do mischief? They can 
allays do a power, them thinkers can." 

This speaker turned himself full upon Eve, 
as if the solution of the subject lay with her. 
She turned abruptly away and kept her eyes 
fixed on Kitty's face, as a safe recipient of 
whatever their expression might be. 

" Cameron hasn't had more than half a 
dozen fii^ames let this twelvemonth," exclaimed 
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a powerfully made firame-smith who had a 
dangerous habit of swinging his strong arms 
when he was speaking concerning any thing 
that interested him. "You was reading 
about them Gordon riots, and it was very 
warming : you might as well go on, Dan." 

"I were coming to the end, and that is no 
concern of our'n," Fletcher said, thinking 
shrewdly that an imhappy catastrophe might 
overthrow much good reasoning. " What I 
want to know is, can't we organize something of 
this sort ?" He folded his paper and glanced 
sternly round as if he would strike his lis- 
teners with the fierce antagonism that moved 
him. " We don't want no nonsensical rows, 
every man acting on his own head, and may- 
hap losing it ; no blind, childish spite against 
the masters because they be masters and try to 
please themselves, which every man, woman, 
and child does the same, it's only natural. 
What I want to get up, is a regular organized 
onset — a fling at the warehusses themselves. 
What should the frames and the yarn lie stored 
up for, while we are starving ? Why should 
the masters be waiting just for a rise in the 
market, while we are starving ? Besides, I 
have heard say that there's more mischief 
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a-brewing than we reckon on ; they are talking 
among themselves of doing without frames, 
weaving the hose down here by dozens at a 
time with their darned machinery, and so 
setting steel and oil so much afore bone and 
muscle, that I only wonder God Almighty 
didn't put His souls into them mechanicals, 
and leave our poor hungry bodies without the 
extra trouble they do give us." 

" I'm one, and a good big un, for you there, 
Dan Fletcher," said the frame-smith ex- 
citedly. " I was allays a man of action, and 
would rather have an hour's fight than ten of 
talk. Only let us get hold of the frames and 
yarn, and the masters may run hke rivers 
if they've a mind. It would be a mighty deal 
easier for to manage the world if every man 
were his own master, to my thinking. Things 
must look uncommon confused to them as sees 
all, with here a man that can't call his soul 
his ovni, and there another a-lording it ov^r 
fifty, and ruining of 'em too." 

"Where's Will?" Eve whispered in Kitty's 
ear. 

" He goes a walk when these men come ; 
he says they're silly." 
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" Do they come often ?" 

" Pretty well, now they've nothing better 
to do. "Will you come with me to the prayer 
meeting at the Ebenezer? It's a. deal more 
edifying than all this talk," Eatty suggested. 

" No, thank you; I would rather hear them 
talk, just now." 

"Fletcher, turn that big-eyed girl out. 
What's she a-listening to us for ?" the frame- 
smith exclaimed, pointing his great finger at 
Eve, whose evident interest in the discussion 
was discomfiting. 

"You need not take that much trouble," said 
Eve, rising with some little dignity. " I can 
always remove myself at my own pleasure." 

" Why, you're not afraid of her blabbing I 
she's one of us, she is," said Fletcher, with 
indifference. 

Eve had no idea of assuming a responsibility 
she was not prepared to meet. She stood 
upright before her awkward tempered uncle 
and those reckless, excited men, nothing 
daunted, but with all her defiant feeling 
lighting her face, and said, firmly, " 1 shall 
blab, unless you promise that Mr. Cameron's 
warehouse shall be let alone." 
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" If you come here and listen to me and 
my friends when we're a— discussing a bit, 
just to pass the time, and then go and peach, 
why you're a traitor to your kin and party ! '* 
Fletcher declared, his nasal tone raised to a 
Ugh angry pitch. 

" I did not ask for your secret; but having 
got it, and having made no promises, I mean to 
do what I choose with it ; and I fancy I don't 
belong to any party in particular," said Eve. 

" Why you belong to us, you young slip ; 
you'll not go and betray your own folks that 
have held by you allays, for the sake of them 
as have disowned you?" 

" Nobody has disowned me ; and I'm not 
going to let those that have done their best 
by me be ruined and not warn them." 

Eve was walking out as she spoke, but her 
uncle caught her arm and drew her towards 
the coal-hole, the door of which he opened 
as he said, " Look there. Eve Fletcher ! if 
you don't promise sharp that you'll hold 
your tongue, I'll lock you in among the 
coals — ay, and keep you there for a week if 
necessary, though you are your mother's 
child 1" 
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" Oh, I'll promise anything you like, 
this minute," asserted Eve, looking as ex- 
asperating as a maiden of sixteen, bent on 
having her own way, could look. 

" Be quiet, Eve ; why do you anger 
father?" Kitty pleaded, putting her arm 
round her cousin's waist and trying to take 
her away. 

" Just you let me have a reasonable word 
with that impident young slip of a woman, 
Miss Kitty," said the swarthy frame-smith, in- 
terposing, with much more mildness in his 
careworn face than would have been looked 
for, his violent gesticulations considered. "I 
don't suppose you mean much by your bit of 
bravado," he added, turning to Eve, "but 
I'm a-going to explain the situation, to make 
sure of you. Now I've a wife at home and 
six little uns, and they're all clemming, and 
have been this month past. They haven't 
set eyes on a bit of bread for weeks and 
weeks, and have lived on potatoes till they're 
the very moral of them for colour, you know. 
And now that the workhus is a-s taring us 
in the face and we see a way to keep us out 
of it, — for the sake of the little uns, I say we 
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are right to take to it. We may clem, we 
big, rough men, I reckon, without much 
damage ; but we can't see the children pined, 
and you'll know that in time." He paused, 
as if he had lost the thread of his argument, 
or was so accustomed to the revolutions of 
his spool that his thoughts had acquired a 
similar rotatory habit and could make no 
headway. Perhaps a little inspired by Eve's 
intelKgent and sympathizing face, he resumed 
his explanation. " Now, you see, if . the 
masters have no mind to keep their frames 
a-going, but even are running away from 
their work, never heeding how we must be 
left to beggary, and if we think we can make 
the hose and sell 'em without the masters, 
just by getting at the yarn and frames as lie 
useless now, where's the harm? I say it 
doesn't follow that we should be doing a 
wrong thing to use 'em, just because it hasn't 
been in the course of nature to do without 
masters yet. That is whereabout we are; 
and now, for the sake of the children that are 
clemming, you'll hold your tongue." 

There was enough pathos in the poor 
jframe-smith's manner and in his words, and 
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Eve was, as he surmised, womanly enough 
to feel for the workmen in their struggle for 
a living; she had, nevertheless, sentiments 
of her own, and was not convinced. Her 
honour seemed in some way to be connected 
with her master's interests; otherwise they 
might do as they pleased. 

"You must let Mr. Cameron's warehouse 
alone ; there is nothing that will help to feed 
you, nothing but music and queer old things 
that are of no good to people Uke you, I can 
answer for that. Promise not to meddle with 
his place, and then I don't care what you 
do," she said, making another attempt to get 
to the door. 

The frame-smith was agreeing to Eve's 
proposal, but Dan FletcTier objected. He 
declared Cameron was the worst of the lot, 
and had done nothing but fiddle for years, 
letting his frames, which represented so 
much wage, lie in heaps, only to dry-rot and 
rust. Besides, he was the first to run. 

" Let alone, man ! it's not vengeance nor 
punishment as we want — it's bread for the 
children; and maybe Providence will be on 
our side so long as we keep on His'n," the" 
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frame- smith argued; and, as lie was supported 
by a majority, Eve went away satisfied for the 
time. Kitty followed her, wondering whether 
either party relied on the word of the other. 
*^Eve, you're not going to betray 'em, are you? 
You know they're driven on," she urged, as 
they hurried through the streets, lest Eve 
should have been wanted during her absence. 

" Why, Kitty, what do you think I'm made 
of? Haven't they promised, and haven't I?" 

" I didn't hear you ; besides, you're so 
clever at getting out of scrapes ; I thought 
you might think it best to feign." 

" I shall just hear what Will says before I 
do any thing, one way or another. I can 
trust Will when I have him all to myself. 
But, Kitty, some people are more to one, and 
better than others, all the better the more you 
know them, and everybody is not of so much 
consequence as a single one or two. Why 
surely your Bbenezer does not teach you to 
give evil for good ! Now go back, for you 
forgot your bonnet, and people don't go 
about bare-headed," said Eve, whose sense of 
propriety was rather fitful and easily afiected 
by circumstances. 
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On the next card night, as Eve sat by the 
window working away at a bundle of hose 
she was directed to finish off, Will's smooth, 
round face appeared at the pane ; seeing she 
was alone, he signalled that she was to go to 
him. 

" It is very wrong and unsafe for you to 
come here. Will," said EJve, as soon as she 
had closed the door. " The neighbours will 
see us, and tell." 

"It can't be helped; my business is 
pressing. Come into the warehouse for a 
minute ; make haste I " 

" No, I'll not leave the (ioor." Eve kept 
her hand on the latch and stood- waiting. 

^* I don't want to be overheard. I tell you 
my errand is very particular." 

" Well, can't you whisper ? My ears are 
sharp enough, and you are quite close to 
them." 

" I suppose we are good friends, you and I, 
Eve?" 

" Sometimes ; but it is rather odd of you 
to come here to tell me that, just running 
the risk of having me turned into the street. 
Is that all?" 

VOL. I. Q 
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" No. There's going to be a row, and I 
want to keep you out of it." 

" Oh, I know all about that. I heard it 
talked over at Uncle Dan's the other night, 
and I think you are very silly. But you need 
not be afraid about me, for they promised 
not to meddle with this place." 

" Pshaw ! who heeds promises on political 
occasions ?" Will ejaculated, with a supremely 
accustomed air. 

" I tell you I will not have Mr. Cameron's 
things touched," Eve asserted, with an as- 
sumption that would have been absurd but 
for the motive, 

"Why, child, what do you care for Mr. 
Cameron ? You're one of us, you are," said 
Will, feeling slightly uneasy; for he knew 
something of his fair young cousin's reckless 
disposition if a whim entered her mind. He 
could not have managed worse with his 
mission than by thus classing Eve as one of 
the Box Court family. Perhaps an inherited 
disposition, intensified by her factitious child- 
hood, made her extremely averse fi:om any 
established order and law amongst men and 
things. Scarcely conscious of any ties in 
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that garish, undomestic home in London, with 
the actress mother, whose character was at 
the command of the moment, and positively 
nevier having heard her father's name, music 
was the only law she could recognize. She 
turned her head ungraciously, brushing Will's 
smooth cheek with her crown of hair, and 
saying petulantly, "You are as tiresome as^ 
your father, with your hints. I'm one of 
you ? I don't belong to anybody, and don't 
want to; only Mr. Cameron is a musician, 
and has a heart. It wits a long time before I 
found out what it was made of, to be sure ; 
but now I'm not going to have it broken." • 

" But, Eve, you will not say anything about 
this to any one, as the master is not at home ? 
Suppose I promise that we will let this place 
alone?" 

" You promise ! The very idea ! Are you 
really a Perkin Warbeck though ? Why you 
must have rushed into life more violently than 
I did that concert night ! But you see I fell 
back again quite hopelessly ; it only lasted an 
hour or two, and now I am only Eve — deeper 
down and lonelier than ever. I would just 
advise you to mind what you are about, or 
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you may find yourself in a worse fix even 
than I am." 

"Well, I did think we might reckon on 
you, and I came on purpose to warn you, 
because I couldn't bear the thought of having 
you frightened or pushed about among the 
riff-rafi*. Are you a-going to tell the old lady 
to-night?" said WiU rather sarcastically. 

Eve reflected. It might be as well to 
intimidate by a threat of betrayal; or she 
might temporize and gain further infor- 
mation. "I have not made up my mind 
quite about Mrs. Cameron," she said at last, 
after having softly opened the door and 
listened if any sound intimated the cessation 
of the game in which her mistress was 
engaged. " She is quite able to take care of 
herself, at least she thinks so — grand enough 
and good enough to do without my inter- 
ference, I fancy." The tall, stately figure of 
Mrs. Cameron, always so beseemingly attired, 
with that halo of white hair and the high- 
crowned, stifi* muslin cap, and with the com- 
posure and dignity of a noble old age about 
her, repelled the young impulsive girl. Only 
for her master, plain and ru£r£ed and severe 
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as he was, she had begun to feel the glow of 
enthusiasm, the bond of a kindred genius 
compelling her; so she repeated, with em- 
phasis, " I will not have this place touched!" 

Little wedges and wills require only an 
opening to do their work. The impetus will 
come in time, if ever the insertion be made. 

" Did you say father promised before those 
men that they would let Mr. Cameron alone ?" 
inquired Will. 

"Yes, in his shill-i-shall-i way, he pro- 
mised." 

" Well, then, I can answer for letting him 
alone ; particularly as there is not much to be 
meddled with. The frames are nothing but 
lumber, and I suppose there is not much 
yarn?" 

" Yarn indeed ! what should a musician 
Hke the master do with yam ?" she exclaimed 
contemptuously. 

" Common folks want something that can 
be turned into money. So we'll go where 
we can get what's worth more than an empty 
old fiddle. And you need not trouble your- 
self to say anything, for we are doing every 
thing on a grand scale, like a revolution, you 
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know ; and the men from the big towns are a- 
coming to help us, I suppose." 

" You are as silly a set of people down here 
in Framborough as ever I knew," said Eve, 
shaking her head in a most experienced and 
disapproving way. "Don't you know how 
much easier it is to get into deep water than 
to get out again?" 

" Every one gets a chance once in his life 
of a turn uppermost, and I don't see how I 
could be much worse than I am now. I hate 
the dark, and skulking about as if I was not 
fit to be looked at. I've been such an unfor- 
tunate young fellow, you know. Eve ; and I 
never meant anything worse than a bit of 
larking. It's very hard that one should be 
shot or shut up for life, just for a Kttle 
spree. But, by Jove, there's the beU ! Now 
do be honourable, Eve, for my sake !" 

When Mrs. Cameron's guests were gone, 
and she sat by the fire in her comfortable 
kitchen warming her feet before retiring. 
Eve felt very strongly the oppression of 
involuntary deceit. As she glanced at the 
venerable form, so replete with the composure 
and grace that age only can give, she wished 
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with all her heart that she were free to tell 
all, or to hold her tongue. The revelation of 
her past life and her connexion with the 
people of Box Court would make her so 
detestable to this proud and proper old lady, 
she could not venture to declare anything 
just now. " If the master would only come 
home, she would tell him all," she thought. 
Her whole life had been one of falsehood and 
pretence, and it was only latterly that the 
slightest idea of the shamefulness of deception 
had come to her. She could tell Kes without 
the least scruple, her education had favoured 
them ; and they seemed to answer so easily ; 
but when she could be brought to regard 
things seriously, and from her own point of 
view, a strange fascinating light seemed to 
fall upon her from heights not yet explored, 
only vaguely apprehended, but which she 
suspected might be holier and happier than 
any ways she had yet known. Two or three 
times that night she murmured to herself, " I 
shall tell, in spite of Will;" still she suffered 
her mistress to go to bed in ignorance of the 
plots of the frame-workers of Framborough. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

FEAMBOEOUGH BREAD EIOTS. 

'PHE next day being Sunday, Eve felt 
strongly the irksomeness of a constrained 
propriety. She stood within the organ- 
gallery near enough to Bernard Fielding for 
a whisper to reach him, thinking of little else, 
though her voice was most reverentially 
pitched, than how that fatefiil whisper was to 
be given, and yet she was compelled to silence 
by an innate sense of the fitness of things. 
So she had to sing and pray and go home 
burdened with her uncomfortable secret, and 
bear it all day before the unsuspecting calm 
of Mrs. Cameron's Sabbath. 

Monday was the day for Framborough 
Easter fair. In those days the farmers were 
at their post with their cattle betimes. 
There were no trains to deposit them in after- 
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breakfast composure on the city pavement, 
or to bring customers simultaneously to their 
feet, and there was no more need than possi- 
bility of getting quickly through their business 
for a return train. The long, dark, and cold 
ride through lanes and bridle-paths of course 
induced a certain stagnation of ideas, and a 
bargain took a long time to turn all its 
possible sides a^d comers to the light. A 
cow bought or sold without the due exercise 
of all that chaflTering, those patent misrepre- 
sentations and hair-cloth shifts, would have 
been a subject for regret and suspicion 
ever afterwards. Business was particularly 
laggard on this Easter Monday ; the farmers' 
expenses had been unusually great through the 
hard winter, and they could not see any good 
reason for sacrifice on their part, because the 
state of trade made money particularly difficult 
of circulation. 

It was a regulation of this fair that no 
four-legged animals should be left in the 
Castle Street after twelve o'clock. The 
mayor and corporation of the little borough 
would have existed to very little purpose if 
they had not kept this law intact, for the 
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pleasure of the citizens. Yet these citizens, 
pallid and emaciated as they were, hung 
about in a very inert and inefficient way, 
looking quite unequal to the extra demand 
pleasure must make upon their vitality. 
Whirligigs and stalls, and strutting buflfoons 
and play-actors presented their blandishments 
in vain. Eyes, palpably breaking the tenth 
commandment, were watching cattle and 
sheep driven by the noisy crew of lads, back 
to their sweet spring promises. 

It was certainly an aggravating use to 
make of their town, bringing in all these fat, 
well-favoured creatures, apparently, that lean 
and hungry men might have their necessities 
and virtues exercised thereby. It was nothing 
wonderful if a few of the less passive spirits 
muttered anti-benedictions and promised 
themselves a long course of evil hap if they 
were suffered to depart in peace. 

Dan Fletcher saw a fine opportunity for 
the introduction of one or two of his cynical 
and convulsive principles, perceiving, with an 
orator's pride, the answering flush of envy or 
hate or anger on the faces of his fellow- 
sufferers. The farmers and their assistants, 
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having so little in common with these sickly, 
feeble-looking weavers, either passed them 
heedlessly by or wondered what gave them such 
grey, pinched, and uncomely persons. Greats 
therefore, was the surprise of Mr. Forrest's 
bailiff when he saw the oxen he was driving 
homewards, . intercepted by a crowd of men 
and women at the Wyckam toll-bar, and 
noisily driven back towards Framborough. 
His first impression was that he must give 
everybody in charge for being drunk and dis- 
orderly ; his after-thought was a surmise that 
he himself, by the occult power of the George 
Inn sherry, might be seeing things in a 
multiple and complicated way. Discerning 
the farm-servants following helplessly the 
returning oxen, he rode up to expostulate 
with them, when a blow from a butcher, he 
knew well, laid one of the finest of the animals 
dead before him. It was instantly surrounded 
by the excited throng, who, in spite of the 
bailiff's frantic objurgations on their impu- 
dence and extravagance in destroying in this 
manner one of the master's best beasts, pro- 
ceeded to adapt it to their own ideas of the 
rights of man. Perhaps no regular plan of 
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their proceedings had been laid down, but 
the crowd showed very soon that they had a 
purpose and that they would carry it out. 
The signals that any strong passion holds 
forth being easily distinguished and readily 
obeyed by every poor suflFering soul, nice 
distinctions of a grand law of equity and 
personal prejudices, get glazed over and 
superseded for the time by an overpowering 
necessity. One man ran into the toll-house 
for a shovel of cinders, while the strongest 
hands tore down the posts and rails that 
fenced off the foot-path, and raised up the 
pyre for this unsophisticated repast. 

Even in their excited and hungry condition 
the people could perceive that much time 
must elapse before they could dine ; and one, 
more subtle and far-seeing than the rest, 
conceived the idea that bread would be a help 
to the anticipated roast beef. Of course they 
had as good a right to the bread in the town 
as to the cattle without ; and when one eager 
voice shouted, "We want bread, and we'll 
have it !" the cry was repeated by scores, as 
they started, reckless of ways and means, to 
besiege the ovens and bakehouses. These 
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were well supplied that day for the visitors 
to the fair, but no ulterior right or need could 
stand against the present claim ; and, as the 
attacking party increased at every successful 
halting-place, the savoury dishes of baked 
meats were very soon in a fair way of being 
publicly appreciated. In this highly-seasoned 
state of the public conscience, it was not to 
be expected that these relishing spoils should 
be carried away intact to the central scene ; 
and by the time the purloiners rejoined the 
roasting ox, a small portion only of the bread 
remained in their hands. If Mr. Forrest 
could have seen the pinched and eager faces 
that surrounded his victimized ox, he would 
have carved for his unpremeditated guests 
with the readiest grace in the world ; and it 
would have been a pleasant thing to have 
seen his handsome, good-natured countenance 
lighting up and redeeming the squalid 
assembly. Perhaps, in the far-off country, if 
this news had reached him, he might have 
regarded the appropriation of his fine ox as 
an outrage, unwarrantable and of penal impu- 
dence ; but as a spectator of the hard neces- 
sity and the grotesque mode with which 
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nature had asserted itself, Fred Forrest would 
have been the last to resist, the first to 
laugh at the fortune that had so originally 
distinguished him. In the absence of the 
rightful host the butcher made a very effec- 
tual carver, and it was not the lawlessness 
of the meal only that made it so decidedly 
relishable. The fathers and mothers, who 
were present did not forget their hungry 
little ones at home, though they appeared 
so absorbed in satisfying themselves. One 
of them, the firame-smith who had addressed 
Eve in Box Court, mounted the toll-gate, and 
spoke for the sympathizing parents. 

" We have eaten of the cattle and the corn 
this 'ere blessed day, and we may well thank 
God for that ; for it's little we expected to 
do so, when the sun this morning rose. But 
we've some of us got children at home 
clemmed welly, and none the nearer being 
filled because we're been in luck's way. 
Now we know that food can be got by a little 
eifort, a-helping like of the hand of Provi- 
dence ; and if we don't get it, why shame take 
us, and worse, that's all !" he said, in a high, 
ringing tone that sounded above the general 
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din ; and his j^dress met a ready response 
from every parental heart. 

The two Fletchers were standing together 
near the gate. Dan had a tinge of grim 
romance in his disposition, fostered by his 
choice reading. His light-minded son was 
not slow at following any lead out of the 
common order, and to both this appeared to 
be an opportunity for something eflfective. 
They joined in the shout of applause that 
followed the frame- smith's oration ; and when 
it had subsided into an ominous groan Dan 
said, " Here, lad, we can do better with them 
loaves just now than eating them 1 Dip 'em 
in this red gravy ; they'll make rare leaders 
stuck on poles afore the people ; better flags 
than what headed them Gordon riots, I'll 
warrant. They'U touch the imagination a 
bit, they will, and help us into the warehusses 
in no time." 

Will, who had much grander ideas con- 
cerning the projected attack on the hosiers, 
and who had been mentally modelling this 
riot on some great historical revolution, was 
inclined to object. " I thought we were to 
wait till the big towns had joined us," he said. 
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His father shook his head. " I never quite 
approved of that scheme, you know. Ask 
the lions to help you and you must give 'em 
the lions' share ; and we can't afford to see 
anything carried out of Framborough." 

Dan found plenty of people to second him, 
and WUl was never slow at being pressed 
into action. Poles were soon brought, and 
the red loaves raised aloft were greeted hj 
general cheers and followed by the half reck- 
less, half Saturnine throng; and in this absurd 
and barbarous fashion they poured into the 
Castle Street. The masters had made no 
preparations against any attack; some threats 
had reached their ears, but had made no im- 
pression; the framework knitters are not a' 
belligerent-looking people. The warehouses 
were closed for the afternoon of the fair, 
and the hosiers generally were taking their 
ease at home in the society of their country 
friends, never dreaming that they werq to be 
called to account. The insurgents smashed 
the windows of the first warehouse in their 
course and threw the goods out into the 
street. Aware that they must soon be inter- 
rupted, they did everything in a most hasty 
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manner, not stopping to appropriate their 
spoil, but rushing wildly at their purpose 
and getting on as fast as possible. Some of 
the more thoughtful and needy ones, who 
had entered into this aggressive war against 
their employers with an idea of helping their 
families more effectually, began very soon to 
perceive that they had quite too many wild 
young adherents who were ready to turn the 
movement into a scene of mere wantonness 
and destruction, and who enjoyed the larking 
aspect quite too much. 

The sight of Mr, Cameron's premises in- 
flamed the mob to a degree only intelligible 
by supposing, that his want of success had 
involved many others in a common ruin. 
They greeted the long narrow windows with 
a storm of stones and a most insensate yell, 
which, had the unlucky master heard it, might 
have afforded ample justification of his un- 
flattering views concerning mankind in gene- 
ral. Every note of the creatures not yet 
humanized, is eloquent of their suffering, or 
their anger, or their hope — ^it has its mean- 
ing and is musical, or in some way inte- 
resting; but the cry of an excited mob is 
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odious and unmeaning, and harrows the soul 
of an external beholder, Mrs. Cameron, who 
was indulging in the afternoon nap her age 
rather than her inclination made usual, heard 
this imbecile cry, and, after rushing for a mo- 
ment into a dream of a monkey-house on fire, 
she woke up and ran into the kitchen with 
the idea that her own premises must be the 
scene of a general conflagration. Eve was 
putting away the dinner -things and knew 
too well what the noise portended, so, when 
her mistress, seeing the hideous red ensigns 
and the crowd thronging into her court, was 
actually about to open the back-door and 
countermand the attack in a single-handed 
and summary way. Eve sprang past her ; and, 
with the quickness of her nature, which could 
think and act simultaneously almost, she 
snatched the key from the inner side of the 
door, closed and locked it upon the old lady, 
and then sped up the stairs that were close 
by and entered the threatened wareroom, 
securing each door as she passed through ; 
then she took her stand by one of the win- 
dows and looked down upon the aggressors. 
There was no idea of any danger to herself, 
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but just a flash of consciousness that she 
might, in some remote way, be responsible for 
this attack, that she at least might have 
forewarned the owner, and was certainly now 
the only person there to meet the emergency. 
Poor Eve I it was indeed a sudden flushing 
out from careless, trifling childishness into 
an awful and mature obligation ; but for the 
moment she was really so strong in her 
youth and innocence that she could at least 
dare any thing. With right on her side, and 
courage, she might save, she certainly must 
guard, her master's property so fooUshly put 
in jeopardy. For the present, that noisy 
crowd was but an aggregate of individuals. 
Some of them she knew as hungry fathers of 
a lot of hungry children, such as that frame- 
smith who had addressed her in Box Court, 
or weak, conceited talkers like her Uncle 
Fletcher, or thoughtless, gay young fellows 
like her Cousin Will. Surely there was no- 
thing dangerous in any of these elements 1 
and she had been too early accustomed to 
assemblages of people to dread a mere multi- 
tude ; so she opened the rusty casement and 
looked down with composure upon the crowd, 
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waiting till they should see her and give her 
an opportunity of being heard. 

Will Fletcher, who, with his father, had kept 
at the van of the mob, saw her instantly and 
shouted, with all his might, — 

" Gro away. Eve ! Take care of yourself, 
you mad girl ; you will be hurt, and I can't 
help you I " 

" Tell the people to go away ; they have 
no business here, and I have," Eve cried ; 
but she felt that her voice was drowned in the 
clamour and that words were useless. Her 
duty, however, was to stand firmly before the 
master's properties ; and this was a fact that 
might tell, especially as the Fletchers, in spite 
of their conditions, appeared to have a leading 
place in the riot. Without considering that 
she was fair to look upon and brave in hold- 
ing this perilous post, she must have known 
that courage and beauty have weight in the 
world, for her young heart beat steadily and 
her eye was dauntless and proud, as if actually 
receiving the respect that was her due. So 
Eve stood still and calm, till some heartless 
wretch threw a stone, and broken glass 
flashed into the room. Will and another 
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young man had struggled through the crowd 
to bring a ladder to the window ; and as they 
were raising it he could hear her clear voice 
ring over the discordance that filled the 
street. 

" Surely you don't mean to hurt ms ! I 
can do no harm to any of you, and this is my 
place." 

" We'll soon see whose place it is," ex- 
claimed Will's assistant at the ladder, putting 
an impatient foot on the third rung with a 
springing gesture. 

" No, you shan't," cried Will, dashing him 
back and preparing to take the bound up- 
ward himself. 

Two or three stones flew, and Will was 
staggered by the broken glass that fell about 
his upturned face. 

" Upon my hfe, this is getting too bad ! 
Eve, run — ^before you're killed I " he said, sur- 
prised and shocked that the aifair could be 
getting serious, and beginning to have a 
terrible fear for Eve. 

More stones flew, and the windows on each 
side of her were shivered. If she had been 
disposed to retreat now there was no refuge 
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in any part of the doomed warehouse from 
the flying missiles, which came quicker, as 
one ruffianly fellow after another caught the 
spirit of reckless cruelty. It is to be hoped, 
for the sake of Framborough's future, that 
no one aimed at the girl ; there were sin and 
cruelty enough in trying to drive her from 
her post in this dangerous way. The noise, 
the shivering glass, the stones coming in with 
such quick, earnest stroke, sometimes even 
hitting her in their rebound, the fall of a bust 
or two in the room, and the strange, scarcely 
human-looking faces turned up towards her, 
some shouting, some laughing foolishly, and 
the perpetual movement, threatening and 
hostile or offensively familiar, began to affect 
Eve's nerves, strong as they were, and her 
imagination was excited. For a moment she 
felt impelled to run to her old mistress — a 
friendly face would be such a comfort ! As 
she turned her head with this thought, her 
eyes lighted on the old violono. She would 
never go and leave that to the mercies of the 
senseless mob. The master would certainly 
never be hke himself again if that were de- 
stroyed. In that instantaneous, graphic way 
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in whicli things are seen at extreme and in- 
tense moments, she saw Mr. Cameron's vary- 
ing and rugged face, with its weird, rapt 
expression, wooing and winning the music his 
soul loved — that face she had laughed at in 
the early days and reverenced in the latter 
ones. She saw, too, in the same quick, imagi- 
native manner, a forlorn, homeless girl in the 
court below, singing in the wind and rain, 
' where the howling crowd was now ; and the 
outstretched hand that had taken her in, 
unknown and friendless as she was. The 
intermediate time, too, rose up plainly before 
her; the master's anxiety to make her clever, 
how he had angered himself and pinched 
her ear, setting his teeth in his resolute over- 
earnestness, when she was perverse and 
stupid, and his friendly encouragement when 
she did Well. The violono must be saved at 
any ^isk. Perhaps she might have got safely 
out of the room with it, for it was a silent, 
hollow thing to the witless, needy folks in the 
court. She had caught it up in her arms and 
was bearing it towards the door, when a cry 
of anger or pain from Will stopped her. He 
had got to the top of the ladder, and two or 
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three impatient fellows were pulling at his 
legs, declaring that they were not going to 
be kept there all day by him and his sweet- 
heart. 

Will's round, rosy face was so miserable- 
looking as it came up on a level with Eve's 
eyes, she* could not help staying to hear what 
he had to say just then. 

"Oh, Eve, I am so sorry; I never thought it 
would be so bad ! They'll pull me in two," 
he cried, in an agony of mind and body. 
Eve looked at him for a moment; her defiant, 
mischief-loving smile glanced over her features, 
and there was a shade of scorn in her voice 
as she said, — 

" At any rate, it's rather nice to be caring 
for something more than for one's self." 

The smile and the scorn were gone, how- 
ever, when she saw that her cousin was 
really in danger. Still grasping the violono 
with one hand, she dragged it to the window 
and opened the casement. 

With a vigorous kick that sent his detainers 
backwards. Will sprang into the room, and, 
pushing back the ladder, closed the window, 
a shower of stones foUowinghim in. 
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"Now, Eve, we must scud. Drop tliat 
thing and come quick." 

"I shall do nothing of the kind. Now 
that you have come to your senses, surely 
you can tell the people to go away ! " 

" They won't go for me, you young fool !" 
exclaimed Will, feeling in a deplorable strait 
between the dangerous spirit of the crowd 
without, which he had helped to evoke, and 
the equally irrepressible spirit of the maiden^ 
whom he had as certainly imperilled. 

" Not go for your telling them I why you 
and your father were at the head of the mob ; 
I saw you I " 

"Ay; but people will go with you when 
they won't go for you. Besides, a crowd 
ain't the same lot of people for half an hour ; 
they seem to madden one another," cried 
Will, who in this brief space had discovered 
how passion intensifies under sympathy, and 
human nature seethes by contact and gene- 
rates evil or good, as the case may be. 

He was trying to open the door that 
communicated with the dwelling-house, when 
a window at the farther end of the apartment 
was smashed in, and half a dozen men entered. 
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pieces. Eve could not bear this, for she knew 
something of the master's regard for these 
things. She knew that many a day he had 
gone hungry for the sake of some of these 
things. She could not restrain a cry of angry 
reproach. " Oh, Will, if I were a man, or only 
a big boy like you, I would never stand by 
and see this done !" 

Will was abashed, for though not courageous 
in the self-forgetfiil manner of Eve, he was 
not a coward, and had stood by her without 
any more thoughts of scudding when he 
found she would not go. 

"I thought you wanted me to help you 
take care of the big fiddle," he said. 

Hearing this, and perceiving that Will 
Fletcher had deserted their cause, two or 
three men seized the violono from Eve's 
hands and tore away its strings in angry 
spitefulness. The groan of the outraged in- 
strument was almost as human and pathetic 
as Eve's cry. She sprang towards it in despair 
just as Bernard and Mr. Serle entered. 

" Oh, Mr. Fielding, what will Mr. Cameron 
do when he comes home ?" 

Bernard took up the viol reverently, but 
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San Serle, with all his musical enthusiasm, 
was more interested in the beautifiil and he- 
roic maiden. Her zeal and courage touched 
his heart and excited his imagination. 

" Come away from these miserable wretches, 
my fair maid 1 " he said, offering to take her 
hand and lead her to the door. 

" No, Mr. Serle ; we will stay and help 
Mr. Fielding and Will to send the crowd away 
first." 

"Who is this?" Bernard asked, facing 
Will Fletcher, whose countenance fell before 
Mr. Fielding's apparently suspicious recog- 
nition. 

Eve recollected herself and only said, " I 
beheve he came in to help me if he could." 

Mr. Serle' s grand appearance, and the slow, 
gentle dignity with which he desired the 
intruders to walk off, were successful. They 
had not been used to be treated with such 
quiet respect, and could not withstand him. 
Not one of the grimy framework knitters 
seemed inclined to approach the delicately 
perfiimed and finely apparelled man. His 
smooth tones and silken appearance were 
more efficacious than oaths or staves would 
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have been, his refinements surrounding him 
as with a charm. 

" Give us them stocking-fi'ames peaceably, 
and we'll be off in a jifiV," said one of the 
pale-faced intruders. 

" How can I give you what is not mine, 
my finend?" replied the courteous Serle. 

" Look, they are nothing but dust, man," 
Bernard remarked, kicking one to pieces as 
he spoke. 

"We was fools to waste our time in such a 
fool's place." 

" Don't let us be took, Mr. Bernard ; youVe 
seen how we were drove to it," said another, 
standing meekly enough now. 

"You must take your chance with the 
rest, but you are sure to be took if you stay 
here," said Bernard. 

Will Fletcher was gone already, and the 
room was quickly cleared of all but Eve and 
Bernard and San Serle. They did the best 
they could for the violono, hoping that it 
might live again. Almost everything else 
had been totally destroyed, except the great 
stony things that could not be broken or 
thrown with safety from the window. 
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" Now we must go and find Mrs. Cameron/' 
said Bernard. "I wonder where she has 
concealed herself, and how she has managed 
to keep so quiet." 

Eve explained that, having been locked up, 
she could not help herself. 



CHAPTER XV. 



WE WILL GLORIFY EVE. 



^HIS little episode in the monotonous 
existence of the framework knitters, 
was only saved from being absurd by the 
great poverty and need of some of the actors. 
Daniel Fletcher and a few more of the lead- 
ing spirits were almost compensated for their 
failure, by hearing the affair distinguished in 
after times as the Framborough Bread Riots. 
The consequences were as puerile as the 
conduct from beginning to end had been. 
By a quiet submissiveness, and by being rather 
worse off than they had been before, the 
Fletchers and their friends escaped further 
evil. Mr. Forrest took no retributive mea- 
sures for the raid on his oxen ; in his heart 
he was satisfied that they had fulfilled a nobler 
destiny than if they had gone the way he had 
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appointed for them : and Mrs. Cameron knew 
that no redress could be forthcoming, even 
had she been in a position to try for it. 

The old lady was disposed to be angry 
with Eve for locking her up in the house, 
when, as she asserted, a few words from her 
might have prevented things going to such 
extremities. 

" Eve was quite right," persisted Bernard. 
"We cannot have our beautifal old people 
put in such vulgar circumstances. I would 
not answer for a mob of that sort being 
subdued even by you." 

"And, my dear madam," interposed San 
Serle, falling again into his old languor, 
" you really must not scold this pretty maid. 
Her conduct has been most proper — nay, it 
has been heroic and sublime." 

Bernard explained, in language more agree- 
able to Mrs. Cameron's taste, how Eve had 
tried to the very last to defend and save her 
master's property. 

" That sounds very fine, as you are pleased 
to put it, Mr. Bernard ; but then, you see, 
there was no occasion for any thing of the 
kind. As I say, a word from a proper autho- 
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rity might have prevented all this fiiss and 
mischief." Mrs. Cameron's reserved opinion 
was that no very great harm had been done ; 
perhaps she thought her son would bestir 
himself in a more profitable way now that his 
folUes werQ laid low. The look she cast upon 
Eve was, however, more kindly than her 
words were as she bade her go and brush 
the dust out of her hair, and mind not to be a 
forward minx. 

" You must come with us to my mother's," 
Bernard said. " She will not be satisfied 
unless she sees that you are safe and sound." 

" Oh, no, I will not leave the child alone 
again ; she will be getting into mischief," Mrs. 
Cameron said, strong in her own convictions. 

"I do not mean to leave Eve out. She 
must come too." 

" Ay, we will glorify Eve." Serle's fervid 
language always produced a singular effect 
conjoined with his gentle tones and indolent 
manner. He was particularly objectionable 
to Mrs. Cameron. 

" Nay, I cannot leave George's place, you 
know. Everything would be lost with all 
those broken windows." 
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"I am going directly to send a carpenter 
and glazier to mend up the wareroom; so 
you may come very safely. Besides, I am 
afraid there is nothing left that any one would 
care to carry away." 

When at length this visit was decided 
lipon, Eve went to her little chamber to 
make herself tidy. The washing and brush- 
ing well done, and the beautiful dark hair 
arranged in the regal style that became her 
face and form so well, but which made the 
scanty, sordid frock seem still more inade- 
quate, she longed to array herself in a more 
becoming and seemly fashion. 

" Must I really sit all the evening in that 
nice parlour with my hands before me in this 
fright !" thought the poor maiden, regarding 
herself with contemptifous pity. "And 
there's Bernard, with his white hands, looking 
as if he never thought of any thing but angels, 
and Mr. Serle dressed out in things that only 
want making up a trifle differently to do for 
a fine lady, and his sister who never wears 
any thing commoner than silk and velvet I I 
shall feel so coarse and awkward that I shall 
wish myself alone again in the old kitchen I " 
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While tHs soliloquy was going on, Eve was 
unfolding the white . muslin robe Mary Elton 
had prepared for her concert, and which she 
had despised then. 

" Surely I might put this on now, it would 
not be at all out of place. Of course Mrs. 
Cameron would put on her spectacles and 
say something unpleasant; but I cbuld tell 
her Miss Elton gave it me ; and that would 
be the truth for once.^' 

Her cheek was still flushed and her eye 
bright with the tears that had fallen for the 
loss and trouble that had come upon Mr. 
Cameron ; and she was not the less really in 
trouble for him though she could care about 
her own personal adornment. The love of a 
refined and graceful investiture is the crea- 
ture^s instinctive gratitude for the wondrous 
beings the Creator has already made us. 
Eve was an artist in her soul ; and it was a 
real pain to her not to be able to supplement 
in her own way the work that ought to be so 
perfect. She had made up her mind to doff 
the blue wincey for that night, and had partly 
unfastened it, when Mrs. Cameron opened 
the room door, and exclaimed at seeing her 
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SO unfinished still. She must come directly; 
and not keep Mrs. Fielding's tea waiting. So 
she had to go in the mean irock, feeling more 
ungainly than ever, for she was growing every 
day, and the excitement she had just passed 
through and the society of the London guests 
made her more intensive and quick to feel. 
Still Eve was honoured that evening in Mrs. 
Fielding's parlom* ; and she enjoyed her dis- 
tinction in spite of all the untoward circum- • 
tances. The eyes of the gentle hostess, and 
even of the fashionable public singers, glis- 
tened as the story of the attack on the ware- 
room and the young girl's heroic resolution 
and imminent peril, were narrated and 
warmly discussed. Mrs. Cameron had laid 
aside her ordinary austere manner, and Miss 
Serle went and sat beside her and talked to 
her about her fine voice and the grand 
London concerts ; and even said it was a pity 
she was not likely to be in town, as a few 
lessons from a great master of their acquaint- 
ance would be of such vast service to her. 

"Oh, I know all that!" exclaimed Eve, 
carried away by the unwonted sympathy to 
express the desire of her soul. " I would do 
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anything— I would walk every step of the 
way, and work with my hands to keep myself 
— ^if only I could be made a great singer some 
time." 

As she sat on the low footstool, looking up 
in her earnestness to the lady's face, the lines 
of feeling about her mouth, sUghtly drooping, 
and her finely-traced eyebrows nearly meet- 
ing in the intensity of their expression, she 
looked strangely captivating, especially to the 
two world-accustomed visitors. The much 
despised old gown was of no more conse- 
quence in their eyes than any old rug would 
have been if seen on an exquisite statue ; 
they might have supposed it was put on for 
some purpose, but it would be no drawback 
to the delicately-modelled face and limbs as 
perceived by their fine intelligence. 

" Or even if I could get my own living by 
singing in London — do you think that will 
ever be possible?" Eve's voice trembled as 
she asked this question, it appeared such a 
momentous one to her. 

Miss Serle touched her forehead caress- 
ingly with her soft fingers and smiled her 
encouragement. 
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"What is all this enthusiasm about?" 
asked Mr. Serle, turning, with some life, 
from the music he had been listlessly glancing 
over. " Is there really a little oil left stQl in 
this over-done world for young souls to fill 
their lamps from ? I thought we were quite 
used up and burned out." 

" Eve is wondering if she will ever be 
able to get a living by singing in London. 
What think you about it ? Must it be in 
London, child?" Miss Serle replied, with a 
smile. 

"Of course it must," Serle interposed. 
" Get your living, you singular, little incon- 
gruous person I yoii will be famous, an idol, 
for a season or two, if you are managed well." 

Bernard came up to the group, looking 
charged with responsibility. 

" Eve is in Mr. Cameron's charge, you know, 
San; and we must not have her spoiled." 

Serle did not always trouble himself to be 
relevant. " Sit down to the piano and play 
us something, Bernard," he said, carelessly. 
This was a word of command that never 
came amiss to Bernard. The indifferent, 
careless manner that had become habitual 
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gave up to a riper, more vivid life as lie took 
his seat before the piano ; and when he 
played before kindred and kindly souls, and 
could let his genius have free way, he became 
almost elated, some people would say enthu- 
siastic. The event of the day had touched 
his imagination; and he played a sort of 
musical translation of it, adding a few words 
now and then in an unstudied but brilliant 
way, that seemed to Serle perfectly charm- 
ing and bordering on the higher regions of 
actual genius. 

"Well done, Bernard!" he cried, two 
or three times over, as Bernard played low, 
murmuring sounds that gathered by degrees 
into a full burst of harmony, by which he 
signalized the assembling crowds, the vibrating 
tender passages of the attack, varied now and 
then by more impetuous strains, the delicate 
movements of Eve's defence, sometimes free 
and stimulating and again pensive and full 
of pathos. Then came something like a 
sweet, tremulous story of love so real that 
Eve started up from her footstool and looked 
as if a strong denial were to be uttered. 
Serle shook his head despondently, but 
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brightened as the phantasy took up tones 
of denial and regret; and his enthusiasm 
showed itself in continuing Bernard's idea 
for a period that seemed to Mrs. Cameron 
indefinitely long, 

" Is there no kind sister-spirit to write down 
all this for the joy and favour of the world ?" 
he asked, in his old tones, as he rose and 
folded his jewelled hands to rest again. 
" Dinny," he added, turning to his sister, 
"you can do much, but if you could dot 
down these things of Bernard's and mine, as 
they come fresh and pure from the fount, you 
know, I would never marry." 

After this the piano was closed. Few people 
care to go on with music or books after a great 
original triumph, and San Serie resumed his 
listlessless. 

" Where is the little brown-eyed Elton ?" 
he asked suddenly. " I feel disposed to be 
quite domestic to-night, and there is one 
vacancy in our charming circle. Bernard, 
shall we fetch her ?" 

"Certainly," answered Bernard gladly; 
and in five minutes Mary Elton was asked 
for at the door of her own room. Ledgers, 
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files of bills, invoices and orders had taken 
the place of the wax flowers and the plea- 
sant volumes of old ; some of the roses, too, 
had fallen from Mary's face, and the girlish 
look was fading or ripening into womanly 
thoughtfulness and more than ordinary 
strength of character. 

Mr. Serle told his errand. 

" We are living very fast at Mrs. Fielding's 
to-night, little Elton" — his manner was filled 
with respect, though his style was so familiar. 
" We are burning our taper at both ends ; 
we are both aesthetic and sentimental, and 
we require a sedative and a tonic, so you 
must come." 

" My head is full of business ; I should 
be neither the one nor the other," said 
Mary, smiling pleasantly, though the invi- 
tation found her almost too weary to think. 

Bernard took a grand carriage wrap that had 
just been returned by a capricious customer, 
and folded Mary up to the eyes. " Come, 
we want you; we need a perfectly human 
and rational spirit amongst us ; we scarcely 
know what sphere we are touching — San 
Serle and Dinorah, and Eve and I. Mrs. 
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Cameron and my mother have elided from 
us completely. We want you, Mary, to make 
us feel at home," he said. 

Mary went ; and on the way she learned 
some of the particulars^ of Mr. Cameron's 
losses and of Eve's new development as a 
heroine. 

" You will say some of your pretty, kind 
words to her," Bernard suggested. "And 
there is one thing I must have explained, 
and in your presence. I believe Eve is 
intimately acquainted with Will Fletcher of 
Box Court." 

" I am very sorry about Mr. Cameron's 
losses ; it will be very sad for him when he 
comes home," said Mary. 

" I am sorry too ; still, he is getting to 
like Eve, and this affair has shown her in a 
very noble light. He must be gratified to 
know that she is capable of such unselfish 
and courageous devotion to him. A genuine 
human heart will make up for the loss of a 
good many antediluvian things." 

" Yes ; but there ia the violono — ^you say 
that is broken ?" 

" I hope he will be able to put that right 
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again. However, it is bad enough for poor 
Cameron ; his books and his music were in- 
valuable to him, and can never be replaced." 

" I don't quite understand what Eve has 
done ?" asked Mary, pausing on the step of 
Mrs. Fielding's house. 

" It is not so much what she did as what 
she was. Of course she could do nothing 
against that insane mob but show them that 
such things as fidelity and courage exist 
still, and I have no doubt some of the people 
saw that they were good and lovely. Do 
you not think she was heroic, even though she 
failed to save the violono ?" asked Bernard. 

" Ay, a forlorn hope in a veiy pretty and 
concrete form. I am glad the melancholy 
and uncomfortable idea has got itself so 
pleasantly exposed." Mr. Serle, considering 
the matter sufficiently discussed, opened the 
door and led Mary Elton up to the new heroine. 

Mary kissed Eve and said some of her pretty, 
kind words. 

Eve's face flushed. She looked subdued, 
but not won; 

Bernard was wondering what the con- 
nexion could possibly be between Eve and 
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Will Fletcher, of whose airy character he 
knew something. As soon as Mary sat down 
he asked his question. 

" Eve, do you know who that young man 
is who stood by you when we landed on Mr. 
Cameron's floor?" 

Eve hesitated. At any other time she 
would have had no diJBSiculty in saying no, 
but she had been standing in a good light, 
and she felt that a lie just now would sully 
her. Still there was her mother's warning, 
" Remember, we are ruined if you have any- 
thing to do with Box Court," so she thought 
she must deny Will, though she blushed and 
looked conscious. Bernard had no idea 
that his question could be so diiBSicult a one 
to answer; the hesitation and the blush, 
therefore, were enough to convince him of the 
falsehood. He bent his head and coloured 
too, as if the shame had reached him. Mary 
perceived the he, but she looked straight 
into Eve's face, with her clear, questioning 
eyes, and Eve felt as if the room was stifling 
her; while Bernard said, "That was Will 
Fletcher of Box Court ; and people tell me he 
was one of the ringleaders and- the first 
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to get into the warehouse. Can you, then, 
explain why he was apparently quiet and by 
your side when Mr. Serle and I entered ?" 

Eve's beautiful face was clouded. Miss 
Elton's persistent eyes and Bernard's evident 
doubt of her, and the expectant aspect of the 
others were trying. Gay and bright as she 
was naturally, she had very little of what 
people call temper ; as her feelings quickened 
* ^he might have more. She certainly thought 
it hard to be put at bay in this manner 
when she had just been lauded for her 
courage. Where was the good of having 
courage, if she could not say yes or no as it 
pleased her — or friends, if they were to 
persist in finding out everything that was 
inconvenient ? 

San Serle saw that something inharmo- 
nious had occurred and naturally concluded 
that Eve was involved in a trifling love affair. 
He rose and sauntered towards her, feeling 
very beneficent as he said, "My dear people, you 
are as bad as the Goths who amuse themselves 
with this odious new game they call * Aunt 
Sally.' You set up your heroine one minute 
to knock her down the next. I suppose I 
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have a rival in the field abeady. Is it not so, 
my fair and interesting maid ?" 

"Now, Eve, it is time we went home," 
Mrs. Cameron said. She detested Mr. Serle, 
his manners were so incomprehensible, and 
always seemed to be on the verge of a signi- 
cation that might be neither right nor con- 
venient. 

He and his meanings were enigmas to his 
most intimate friends, the clearest sighted 
not always perceiving the best of him. He 
had rather a remarkable reverence for all 
womankind, young or old, gentle or simple. 
This reverence did not always appear as it was; 
sometimes it looked extravagant, or inconti- 
nent, or ironical. Mrs. Cameron thought it 
absurd when he appeared, with hat and 
gloves, ready to escort her and Eve home. 
While putting on her calash and shawl she 
protested against so much needless exertion on 
his part, saying she always went fi^om her even- 
ing parties alone, unless her son came for her. 

" But you are not alone to-night, madam. 
Besides, the gross spirits that disturbed the day 
may be as demonstrative and more dangerous 
to-night," he said; and Bernard laughed as 
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he saw the old lady's brow wrinkle before his 
affected lisp and real purpose. 

" In that case it would be wrong to put 
temptation in their way; and I have no man- 
servant to send home with you, sir," she said, 
glancing at the sparkling gems he wore. 

Choosing to be oblivious of her satire, Serle 
bowed with as much ceremony as she had 
used, saying, "Nevertheless I go, madam. 
It is a long time since I chose to deny myself 
when inclination was clear against me." 

Bernard made no offer to go too; he meant 
to take Miss Elton home ; and also to have 
some talk with her and his mother about Eve. 

" I hope your brother will not talk any 
more nonsense to that child, Dinorah," he 
remarked, as soon as the door closed. " I 
cannot imagine why he makes himself so 
absurdly youthful every now and then. I wish 
he would just think how ungraceful it is." 

" He wiU teU you he is a perennial, and 
must blossom whenever his season recurs. 
When a man on the verge of forty persists in 
having his spring-tide at least once a year, 
his case is hopeless," Miss Serle replied. 
Her self-contained and clever manner made 
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her appear the very opposite of her brother, 
though she had the same aptitude for putting 
her real meaning in shadow. It was her 
way of saying and doing things that made 
their cleverness undoubted; and his that 
made him so problematical. 

Bernard perceived that she was laughing at 
him, so replied quickly, " Of course he has a 
right to his spring.tide whenever he can get 
it ; only I don't want him to spoil Eve for Mr. 
Cameron, and he seems to be doing his best.'* 

" I cannot answer for him ; indeed I saw 
the latent mischief that comes of this 
irrepressible spring-tide in his eye. But I 
am very sleepy, Bernard. Your country air 
is hke our porter — brisk and animating while 
the draught is being taken, but so overpower, 
ing afterwards." 

Miss Serle took her leave of the quiet party 
by the fire with as much dignity as she would 
have shown in withdrawing from a charmed 
house, and with as much regard too, for she 
was perfectly good-natured, but could not 
take the trouble to have a variety of modes ; 
and why indeed should she ? 

"Now, Mary, what does Eve mean by 
VOL. I. T 
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teUing this lie about Will Fletcher ? I am 
sure she knows him, and thinks she has good 
reason for denying him; and both cases have 
a bad look," said Bernard, evidently troubled. 

" Worse even than you think,'* Mary re- 
plied. " I am more perplexed than you are, 
and so very sorry." 

" I don't see why you should be perplexed 
or sorry either, my dears," the gentle-hearted 
Mrs. Fielding remarked, meaning to be 
kindly. "Young people are always getting 
acquainted with each other, and are apt to be 
ashamed of it." 

" But how could they get acquainted in the 
first instance, unless Will is in the habit of 
hanging about Mrs. Cameron's premises at 
night, or while she is at the whist club?" 

" These whist clubs are bad things for 
people who have young folks. You wished 
me to join them, Bernard, because you think 
one cannot do without a Httle change and 
what is called amusement, though I would 
rather sit and hear you practise." 

" If I had the ordering of Framborough 
politics I don't think I should let its clubs be 
so very strictly defined, either in gender. 
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number, or case ; but as things are, you must 
be in one or other of them, or see no society 
but what I can bring you. At any rate, if 
the time is at hand the Iovot will come and 
conquer, in spite of any amount of dragons." 

Bernard laughed, but blushed too, as he 
spoke, and though his mother had no mis- 
givings about him, Mary Elton, wise in every 
day's acute experience, wondered if he meant 
more and felt more than he would have appear^ 

" I should not wonder if Eve knows every 
young man in the -town," said Mrs. Fielding, 
who was always alarmingly ready to receive 
her faith at her son's hands. 

" Mother is speaking ex cathedrd, Mary. 
Don't smile so wisely, we are two young 
people in a difficulty about another young 
person ; and I don't know any one who can 
smooth away difficulties like mother." 

Mrs. Fielding's gratified, maternal face 
was worth looking at, and well Bernard 
liked to call out that harmless, perhaps holy 
joy they had in each other. His playful com- 
plimentary speeches were perfectly truthfiil, 
for he believed in her fully, and the touch of 
humour, from which they were not quite free, 

T 2 
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made them irresistible to his Mends and not 
the less well liked by her gentle and apprecia- 
tive spirit. Wise in her simplicity, she very 
rarely offered advice or gave an opinion 
until it was asked for. So now she sat, with 
her hands covered by her silk apron, while 
Bernard and Mary talked over this siogular 
dilemma in which Eve had placed herself. 

"Eve must have relations somewhere, of 
course, and she must have come from some- 
where, though we prefer thinking of her as 
quite detached, a special and sole manifesta- 
tion of her kind. I should not like to find 
that she is related to these Fletchers in any 
way. I have promised Mr. Cameron to look 
efter Will; he suspects him of being con- 
nected with the band who meant to rob your 
father's shop and helped to bring your father 
into his trouble." 

Bernard took the general view of Mr. 
Elton's case ; that the homicide he had com- 
mitted was justifiable, inasmuch that the shot 
was fired in defence of his property and 
without consideration of fatal consequences. 
The subject being altogether such a painftd 
one, and her father's subsequent conduct 
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having been so miserably weak, it was avoided 
before Mary, and she did not know what was 
said about it; but she had thought it over 
and over with herself, and her little brother's 
occasional remarks as to what he had heard 
that dreadful night confirmed her in the idea 
that the shop-door had been unfastened some 
time before the hand had appeared over the 
green baize-covered inner door. The ques- 
tion ever uppermost in her mind had there- 
fore been, did her father know that the 
outside door was open, and had he authorized 
its being opened; or was it done by some 
one else while she was taking her farewell of 
Mr. Forrest, and while her father was busy with 
his books in the dining-room, and her mother 
was at her whist party ? Any one knowing 
the ways of the house might have come in 
through the passage and entered the shop by 
the private door, which was not always 
locked until Mr. Elton had deposited his 
books and cash-box therein for the night. 
If any stranger had done this, it was an 
unfortunate coincidence that Mr. Elton should 
determine to keep his watch in the shop that 
very night; still there are singular coin- 
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cidences taking place frequently, bringing 
about the results that are perhaps foreknown 
and ordained, and which, at least, keep the 
world going on as it does, 

Mary was always hoping that this per- 
plexed affair might be cleared up and give 
her father a saving chance before it was 
too late. As Bernard had spoken in this 
way about Will Fletcher, and as Mrs. 
Fielding's kindly hand took a tender grasp of 
hers, she ventured, not without trembling, to 
tell what was in her mind. 

"Do you remember the beautiful crape 
dress Eve wore at Mr. Cameron's concert ?" 
she asked, as a means of introducing her 
singular and unpleasant suspicions. 

" I have some idea about its being a very 
rich dress. Eve's own brilliant fancy, was it 
not? A fancy most kindly and generously 
carried out by you." 

" That dress has been a perfect mystery to 
me ever since ; we might all have been fairy 
folk, and Eve a veritable fairy queen who 
could transpose at will, or evolve a grand 
festal garment out of a nut-shell. I am afraid 
even to think about it in a common, rational 
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way. I knew that dress again ; but it was 
not the one I had prepared for Eve. My 
father gave me the material, or some precisely 
like it, for my first ball. . The impression is 
so distinct, because I did not mean to have 
anything half so grand and did not wish to 
wear such a • distinguished robe. My father 
thought dififerently; so this delicate crape 
and satin were sent, with the beautiful roses, 
to our milliner, to be made up — and they 
never were heard of afterwards.'* 

" Mary, you are not rehearsing one of our 
old-fashioned little romances, are you?" Ber- 
nard exclaimed, looking steadily into the girl's 
wide-opened and brightly excited eyes. 

" Ah, no ! Then, to make the matter so 
very much worse for poor Eve, Will Fletcher 
was with us at the time ; and my father did 
not like his manner when he was questioned 
about the parcel ; and that, connected with 
some other mistakes, led to his dismissal. I 
am afraid they must have been acquainted 
with each other all this time, or what could 
he have wanted with a dress like that?" 

" But what can the acquaintance be ? Eve 
has not the slightest hint of a Fletcher about 
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her; and they surely cannot be lovers !" said 
Bernard, with less decision of tone than of 
words. 

" Why should they not be lovers, my dear ? 
Young people are never at rest till they are 
pairing off; and I really cannot remember 
when I first saw your father, in that particular 
light, I mean." Mrs. Fielding recollected, 
with the conscious flush that never gets quite 
extinguished, how she fell into a state of 
despair before she was sixteen on one occasion 
when she saw Bernard's father. 

" Now, mother darling, you generalize to the 
destruction of our reasoning faculties ! I am 
convinced you never see any symptoms of this 
fatal unrest in me, and I am equally certain you 
have never seen any one to pair me with." 

" Certainly not, my son ; but, being a 
genius, you are, you know, inevitably, one by 
yourself, and not to be paired." 

"Alas!" Bernard sighed — playfully, his 
mother thought. 

To Mary's ear there was a touch of pathos 
in the sigh. 

" It is getting late," she said, " and I must 
be going home. I was never willing to 
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believe that Will really took that dress ; and 
since Eve has appeared in it the idea is 
detestable. How can we account for it all, 
Mrs. Fielding?" 

" Ay, it is terrible, indeed I So deceitfiil 
and vain, and yet so young !'' 

The kind little woman raised her hands in 
sorrowful pity ; for she thought Mary could 
not have been deceived, and she knew what 
personal vanity would entail sometimes. 

" Eve's youth is surely an extenuating cir- 
cumstance,'* Bernard remarked, glad of any 
thing that could extenuate. " But don't let 
us be certain until we have Eve's confession. 
She will tell you all about it, Mary, I don't 
doubt ; if you put some trust in her and don't 
fiighten her too much at first with those 
compelling eyes of yours." 

" My boy would not brush the down firom a 
butterfly's wings, Miss Elton, for all the 
science the museums hold ; and yet he expects 
us poor, weak women to be as truthful and 
strong as if we were nothing but moral 
agents — yet he is not inconsistent in setting 
you and Eve this hard task," said the mother. 

"I should not mind trying very much, 
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but I slLOuld have no success. Eve is always 
restrained and shy with me," Mary re- 
marked, knowing well that she had never 
won a smile or trusting look from Eve, and 
yet not knowing why she should be such an 
exception, as Eve's smiles were not rare. 

The fact was, Mary's nature was a strong 
one, and as compelling as her eyes. She was 
a happy law to herself and an involuntary 
one to others ; and Eve did not like compul- 
sion or law of any kind at present. 

" She never takes any thing seriously from 
me. I never saw her do any thing like an 
accountable being till she sang in Mr. 
Cameron's concert. If she has a soul at all, 
I will date it from that night." Bernard spoke 
from his recollection of all the gay and thought- 
less minutes he had spent with poor Eve, and 
in which he had never tried to be serious. 

" It flushed out into ftdl life quickly, Ber- 
nard, according to the view you have been 
taking of her defence of Mr. Cameron's ware- 
house," Mary remarked. 

*' It looks as if we must accredit Mr. Came- 
ron with this little soul, and leave him to con- 
fess it," said Bernard, appealing to his mother. 
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" I think so," she replied. " You and Eve 
always seem more like a pair of canary birds 
when you are together, than a seemly young 
man and maid — only created to sing and 
admire each other." 

Bernard reclothed Mary in the gorgeous 
wrap and took her home. 

" Poor Mr. Cameron I " she exclaimed, when 
they were in the quiet Castle Street and near 
to the desolated warehouse. 

"Yes, indeed! when we were here two 
hours ago I was thinking that the discovery 
of this heroic and devoted spirit in his sing- 
ing maiden, would compensate for the loss of 
much of his dead kind ; and now we have to 
tell him it is a debased and naughty yourg 
spirit. Mary, I shall not like to tell him this," 
Bernard replied, after a pause, during which 
they had seen Mr. Serle's Hghtly-clad figure 
cross the street on his homeward way. 

" Try Eve yourself first," said Mary. " I 
would so gladly spare Mr. Cameron any more 
trouble. Indeed we would say i^othing about 
that gown if it were not for my father." She 
stopped, for her heart wad very sore about 
her father and his misfortune. 
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** But for his sake we must say something 
about it; and Mr. Cameron, for his sake, 
would be the first to desire full investigation. 
And now good-night." 

Bernard was gone in a moment. He never 
willingly met Mr. Elton now ; and he recoiled 
inexpressibly from seeing him at this hour in 
his daughter's presence. 

Poor Mary never crossed her own threshold 
but with a sense of shame and misery, and 
no little fear too ; for what might not be at 
hand to greet her ? 

To-night there was nothing more strange 
and unwelcome than her brother Harry, who 
had persuaded himself that his prayers could 
not go up properly unless Mary heard them 
first. A vicarious responsibility she accepted 
gladly. 
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